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Teachers College 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


offers 


CURRICULA 
FoR 
TEACHERS 


leading to undergraduate degree of 


Bachelor of Science in Education 


and graduate degrees of 
Master of Education 


Doctor of Education 


Curricula in both groups lead to certificates of teaching. 
While the programs are designed specifically to meet Pennsylvania requirements, 
they also fulfill those of most other states. 


For those unable to attend Day Classes, 
courses are offered in Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning. 


Registration: September 16 through September 20 


Temple 
=~ 6CUUniversity 


aDas 


The University of a Greater Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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MEMO 


To: High School Guidance Counsellors 
From: The United States Chmy | 
Subject The Cray Opaduaite Specialist Tho 


During the four years of its existence, the Army’s 
exclusive technical schooling program for qualified 
high school graduates has prepared many thousands 
of young men and women for outstanding futures. 
The Army believes the wholehearted acceptance by 
students of this great career training opportunity 
has been due, in large measure, to your counseling 
support of the program. 


Starting this school year, this basic enlistment plan 
will be known as the Army’s Graduate Specialist 
Program. This memo is to explain to you the way 
in which the Graduate Specialist Program differs 
from our previous plan. 


The Graduate Specialist Program still enables qual- 
ified high school gracuates to choose an Army 
technical training course upon a three-year enlist- 
ment. There are 107 courses available for young 
men, 26 for young women. The qualifications for 
this program, however, have been changed to pro- 
vide for even greater precision placement of high 
school graduates in fields in which they will succeed. 
Since precision placement lics at the basis of all 
your counseling responsibilities, we believe you will 
agree the new Graduate Specialist Program, with 
its higher qualifications, represents an important 
advance over the previous plan. Here are the three 
basic steps for qualification. 


1. Enlistment Screening Test. When a high school 
student applies for the Graduate Specialist Program, 
he or she will be given an enlistment screening test, 
to determine the applicant’s general qualifications 
for service in this program. 

2. Course Determination. Upon passing the en- 
listment screening test, the student will discuss his 


academic background and interests with the Army 
Recruiter. Based on the information provided, he 


If you have any questions regarding the 
Army’s Graduate Specialist Program, and its new 
qualifications, won’t you please write to: 


will be counseled in the selection of his appropriate 
courses. Then the Recruiter will let the applicant 
pick 2 first choice course and two alternates, so that 
if quotas for his first choice are filled, he may still 
become a Graduate Specialist in an alternate field. 
When this selection has been made, the application 
will be forwarded to a central Army agency for 
processing. Later, the applicant will be notified that 
a place in a specific course has been reserved for him. 


3. Final Qualification Tests. After high school 
graduation, the applicant will take two more tests, 
the Armed Forces Qualification Test and the Army 
Qualification Battery. He must pass the AFQT and 
make a qualifying score in those portions of the 
AQB relating to the speci‘ic field of knowledge of 
his selected course. Only after proving finally quali- 
fied does the graduate actually enlist. Then, follow- 
ing basic processing and training, he will go directly 
to the Graduate Specialist school of his choice. 


The Army believes you will agree that through these 
qualification procedures there is little risk that a 
high school graduate will find himself in a course 
poorly suited to his aptitudes. 


One further point of information regarding the name 
of this plan. The Army’s technical schooling pro- 
gram in the past has been variously known as 
“Reserved For You,” “Choice of Technical Train- 
ing” and other general descriptions. In giving the 
new plan the one specific name, “Graduate Special- 
ist Program” it is believed there will be no confusion 
as to just which service plan is being discussed. Also, 
it is felt that the new name more truly indicates 
the high calibre character of the program, the 
necessity for participants to be high schoo! gradu- 
ates, and the Army’s long-standing belief that every 
young man and woman should graduate from high 
school before considering military service. 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
ATTN: AGSN 
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FREE BOOKLET igi . <meta Ae) me) 
MONTH: A new i 
Psychology Booklet SCHOOL BUSES 
each month is yours for ic 

the asking. This year’s 
series, “Tips to Teach- 
ers”, offers practical 
advice to help you bet- 
ter understand and 
deal with children in 
everyday school situa- 
tions. Written by Dr. 
S. June Smith, promi- 
nent school psycholo- 
gist, the booklets are 
published by our Edu- 
cational Service 
Department. Mail cou- 
pon for your free 
copy today. 


Educators \VING SECURITY pays dollars for dreams tomorrow 


When you combine Life and Disability insurance, you have LIVING- 
SECURITY. Educators offers it to help you save—and protect savings 
—making dreams of retirement, travel, advanced education, home 
ownership or a cash estate come true. 





... featuring flexible plans tailored to your own needs 


DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 


Group Plans can pay from the Ist day of total disability 
for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
school group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods * Con- 
version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
tirement * Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 
baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 
members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 


Teacher Group Plans * Various individual life plans 
providing life protection plus living cash values for 
emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 
Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 

Ask your local representative for details of these and 
many other plans for educators . . . by Educators, 
Travel since 1910. 


























INSURANCE COMPANY 
I P.O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. I 
: Attention: EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 
I Please send, without obligation, ( ) latest Child Psy- i 
chology booklet and full information about ( ) Disa- § 
CH I bility Protection Plans ( ) Life Insurance Plans. i 
° oney 
Pittsburgh | i 
} Name: i 
I Address: t 
/ A city: ; 
H. Frank i 
Philadelphia State: { 
Office 4 1058 
See oes ee es ee ee oe oe ld 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


In This Issue 


| @As PSEA’s delegate to the meeting 
of the WCOTP in Rome, President 
Harold J. Koch brings the record on 
this important international organ- 
ization up-to-date in the first article 
in this issue. 

@ Where shall we look for the teach- 
ers of Russian in Pennsylvania 
schools? Mrs. Elizabeth Peters of 
Lebanon County gives suggestions. 
@ rom Philadelphia to Pittsburgh 
to Central Pennsylvania, the teach- 
ing by television has spread. Central 
Pennsylvania schools now have the 
opportunity to supplement their 
teaching of science in the classroom 
by a IV series every Monday morn- 
ing over Station WGAL, Lancaster. 

@ Another of our authors tells how 
interest in science can be developed 
in the kindergarten. Isabel McCune 
of Pittsburgh says Johnny Wants to 
Know! 


@A young school teacher tells about 
his participation in the Ford experi- 
ment in teacher education conducted 
by Temple University in the Phila- 
delphia schools. 

@Every discussion of good educa- 
tion narrows down to good teachers. 
Pennsylvania has many, many good 
teachers and the tribute paid to 
Julia McCollom of Yeadon High 
School by Dale MacDade could be re- 
peated over and over about other 
educators of the Commonwealth. 

@ Have you joined your Local Branch, 
PSEA, and the NEA? If not, read 
How Do You Measure Up and write 
your own answer. 

@A Federal education bill was one 
of the last measures to be approved 
by the 85th Congress. Its provisions 
and some of its implications for 
American education are in a story in 
this issue. 
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America’s 








Railroads 
Make the Connections ! 


Glass — America’s oldest manufactured product — is one of today’s 
“newest’”’ and most versatile materials. In the form of rods, tubes, sheets, 
foam, fibers and containers, more than one thousand different kinds of 
glass contribute to your comfort, convenience and safety. And an essential 
part of the process of bringing you the many glass products you need 
and use every day is dependable, economical railroad transportation. 











Limestone, sand and soda ash are needed 
to make glass. Railroads haul millions of 
tons of these basic ingredients. The multi- 
ple-drill rig, shown above, bores holes 
for explosives that loosen the rock in a 
limestone mine. 





Carpets of glass are drawn into sheets 
that are used mainly for windows. Glass- 
ware, bottles, jars and containers of infi- 
nite shapes and sizes are made by using 
compressed air to force molten glass into 
molds, 





Fiery furnaces, heated to 2700°F., melt, 
mix and “cook” the ingredients according 
to scientific recipes, for up to 72 hours. 
The molten glass is then ready to be 
shaped by a variety of processes and 
equipment, 





ancl ee 


Finished products range all the way from 
millions of electric light bulbs to such 
spectacular single articles as the precious 
200-inch mirror that was made for the 
famed star-gazing telescope at the 
Mt. Palomar Observatory. 


Making glass a part of our daily life is an important job for 
America’s railroads. It’s another example of how the railroads 
serve the nation every day—swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





—— 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 36. 
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The October Cover 


The cover for the October issue of 
the JOURNAL features the elm. Some 
one has said that wherever the elm 
grows it is fairly sure to constitute 
itself chief inhabitant for miles around. 


Long before the white man came, 
elms were council trees for Indian 
tribes and later seemed to be the 
favored meeting places for treaty 
making between the early settlers 
and the Indians. 


So it is that our history is rich 
in human associations with the elm. 

We remember Holmes in The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
asks, **What makes a first-class elm?” 
and answered, “Why, size in the 
first place.” 


So we find them in graceful beauty 
in the fields of the countryside as 
shown on the cover and also border- 
ing lanes, streets, and highways as in 
the other picture on the cover. In 
fact the street with the canopy of 
elms is in Athens, Bradford County. 


Typically the elm is vase-shaped. 
The branches commonly are weep- 
ing and the tips are almost feathery 
in form. The effect is, indeed, a very 
beautiful one. Some one has said, 
“A great old elm appears like a 
fountain of vegetation—the trunk as 
the primary jet gushing upward and 
forking as it rises, then the jets again 
forking, the forks spreading out and 
falling as if by gravity in a hundred 
branchlet streams that become a 
thousand streamlet twigs and a 
million drops of spattering foliage.” 


Indeed, the graceful elm is a thing 
of beauty and so it is a part of our 
American heritage. In school we read 
of the Washington Elm at Cam- 
bridge under which Washington pre- 
sumably stood when he took com- 
mand of the American army. We 
recall, also, the elm under which 
William Penn made his treaty with 
the Indians in the early days of our 
Commonwealth. It was here in 1682 
that Penn met with the chiefs of the 
Lenni Lenape and the Susquehan- 
nocks under the great elm at Shacka- 
maxon, now Kensington and a part 
of Philadelphia. 


Here under this elm was a pledge of 
friendship—'’So long as the creeks 
and rivers run, and while the sun, 
moon, and stars endure.” 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 





Let it spray! New plastics stay fresh and soft! 


cA 








Around your tub, around your windows, plastic curtains stay colorful and fresh, drape better, 


recpseyuers 


i look better longer. Around you, plastic rainwear stays comfortably soft and pliable. 
Contributing to these qualities in many plastics is an oil-based ingredient 
developed by Esso Research. Better house-keeping ... better car-keeping 
...there’s no end to the ways ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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World-Wide, Schools 


Need Public Support 


- yomeaany from 60 nations, repre- 
senting over two and a half 
million teachers, went on record at 
the Seventh Annual Assembly of 
the World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession 
(WCOTP) urging that nations pro- 
vide equal opportunities for all chil- 
dren—and more public support to 
guarantee it. 

This thinking was expressed in sig- 
nificant statements which appeared 
in the resolutions adopted by the 
WCOTP Delegate Assembly— 


“Education is the fundamental right of 
every child.” 

“It is the responsibility of the state 
(federal, state, and local authorities) to 
provide free, for every child, an adequate 
education suited to its need and ability.” 

“Free access to all levels of education 
should be available to all persons without 
any discrimination and regardless of the 
economic status of the individual.” 

“Education should have increased and 
adequate financial support from the federal 
and state budgets.” 

“For the proper development of educa- 
tion and for securing increased public sup- 
port the recognized organizations of the 
teaching profession should be fully repre- 
sented in all advisory bodies that govern- 
ments set up for formulating education 
policies.” 

WCOTP met this year in the 


beautiful air-conditioned FAO (Food 





President Harold J. Koch talks with William G. Carr, 


and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations) in the Eternal City, 
Rome, Italy, July 31 to August 7. 

Public Support for Education was 
the theme discussed by some 300 
delegates, representatives, and ob- 
servers from 55 countries of the free 
world. They represented 101 na- 
tional members, 2 constituent federa- 
tions, and |3 associate members from 
nearly every country outside the iron 
and bamboo curtains. The number 
of countries represented was subse- 
quently increased to 60 as the result 
of favorable action on admission of 
additional national and _ associate 
members. One of the associate mem- 
bers admitted was the West Mifflin 
branch of the PSEA. 


Support—Financial and by 
Public Opinion 


Two aspects of the theme were 
discussed. One was the financial 
support of education by federal, 


state, and local governments and 
the other was the support of educa- 
tion by public opinion—by lay groups, 
parents, civic bodies, press, radio and 
television. 


Four discussion groups 








NEA Executive 


Secretary and WCOTP Secretary General, and Sir Ronald Gould, England, 


WCOTP president, in Rome. 
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HAROLD J. KOCH 
President, PSEA 


Hazleton 


WCOTP Calls for Equal Educational 
Opportunities for Children of World 


treated both aspects under these 


headings— 

The Economic Aspect of Public Support for 
Education 

Promotion of Public Support for Education 

Government Support for Education Ad- 
vances in Recent Years 


Gains across the world in public 
financial support for education were 
reported but it was unanimously 
agreed that throughout the world 
public financial support was grossly 
inadequate. Every nation is striving 
to improve its program of education. 
All countries are seeking to realize 
the goal of free and equal educational 
opportunity for every child according 
to his needs and abilities. 


Yet financial support was reported 
as inadequate to meet such needs as 
providing enough classrooms and 
school buildings, making free text- 
books and equipment available, pro- 
viding free adult education to elimi- 
nate illiteracy, expanding free educa- 
tion beyond the primary level, rais- 
ing teachers’ salaries, and granting 
capable and deserving youths free 
tuition at the university level. Every 
nation reported that much greater 
financial support was urgently need- 
ed to achieve such goals. 

In most countries the cost of educa- 
tion is shared between the state and 
local authorities. The amount of 
public expenditure varies greatly 
throughout the world. In Switzer- 
land, education is the largest single 
item in the total budget of the Con- 
federation. In Liberia, 90% of pub- 
lic education is financed by the Cen- 
tral Governrr ent. 

On the other hand, in many of 
the “developing” (under-developed) 
countries, teachers and other groups 
interested in good schools are strug- 
gling to get public funds to provide 
free and compulsory primary educa- 
tion. In many of these same coun- 
tries, what public expenditures are 
made for government schools are 
supplemented by school fees payable 
by parents, subsidies of private busi- 
ness concerns, grants of church mis- 
sions, and parent teacher associa- 
tion gifts of money, labor, and text- 
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books and equipment. I[n the Philip- 
pines, the PTA’s provide more money 
in support of education than the 
government does. 


In general, those countries that 
make proportionately larger public 
expenditures for education more near- 
ly approach achievement of the goal 
of equal educational opportunity and 
wherever gains in public financial 
support were made it was the result 
of the effort and activity of pro- 
fessional teacher organizations. 


While the pattern varied from 
country to country, the reports 
generally revealed that support of 
lay groups, civic bodies, parents, and 
others interested in education and 
seeking improvement of the schools 
is unsatisfactory. Public apathy to 
the educationa! needs of children and 
to efforts to improve and expand 
programs of education seems to be 
universal. Overcoming this public 
indifference is a major task for the 
organized teaching profession 
throughout the world. 


In his keynote address, Sir Ronald 
Gould, President of WCOTP, stressed 
the profession's responsibility to en- 
list greater support. He said, “This, 
then, should be our (the profession's) 
task: to win greater public support 
for education and to direct that sup- 
port into practical channels.” 


One of the most interesting re- 
ports presented to the WCOTP 
Assembly was the second question- 
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naire on the Shortage of Teachers. 
This study had been authorized by 
the Sixth Assembly at Frankfurt as 
a follow-up of the theme of that 
meeting. The shortage of elementary 
teachers and of secondary teachers of 


mathematics and science continues 
to be world-wide. The major causes 
of the shortage were found to be the 
rapid increase of the number of school 
children and the fact that teachers’ 
salaries are low in comparison to 
other professions and occupations 


President Gould Re-elected 


Sir Ronald Gould of England was 
re-elected President of WCOTP at 
the closing session. William G. 
Carr, Executive Secretary of the 
NEA, is the WCOTP Secretary- 
General. Doctor Carr presented 
greatly expanded plans for the world 
organization for the coming year 
This program, which was enthusi- 
astically adopted by the Assembly, 
includes plans for an enlarged Latin- 
American program. An Inter-Ameri- 
can Seminar of Educators, in coopera- 
tion with Unesco, is to be held in the 
spring of 1959 in South America to 
study the development of primary 
education. The establishment of a 
WCOTP Committee on Education 
for Asia was also approved. 





Pennsylvania's delegation at the WCOTP meeting in Rome is pictured with 


two NEA leaders. 


Connellsville, and President Harold J. Koch, Hazleton, in the front row. 


Ruth Stout, NEA President, sits between David C. Gual, 


With 


Lyman Ginger, NEA past President, in the back row are, left to right, Mrs. 
David Guhl, Connellsville; Isabel Epley, Pittsburgh, and Mrs. Audrey Graham, 


Forest Hills 
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In the midst of the busy schedule 
of plenary sessions, committee and 
section meetings, caucuses, and dis- 
cussion groups, the delegates were 
given some opportunity to relax and 
enjoy the beauties of Rome and its 
vicinity. One of the treasured mem- 
ories of the conference was a tour 
of the beautiful Borghese Villa D'este 
and its fountain gardens at Tivoli. 
Following the tour, a delicious Italian 
dinner at the Trattoria Tuscola near 
Frascati was served to the delegates. 
On their way back to Rome, the dele- 
gates viewed the beautiful Lake 
Albano region and in the evening 
they enjoyed the magnificent outdoor 
opera at Terme Di Caracalla 

Two receptions, one by the Min- 
ister of Education at Castel S. Angelo 
and the other by the Mayor of Rome 
at Campidoglio, were held for the 
delegates. The World Union of 
Catholic Teachers graciously ar- 
ranged for a Papal Audience for the 
delegates at Castel Gondolfo, the 
Papal summer residence. 


There were 47 delegates and repre- 
sentatives in the American delegation 
which was headed by Lyman V. 
Ginger, past President of NEA. 
There were five Pennsylvanians— 
Isabel Epley of Pittsburgh, newly- 
appointed chairman of the NEA 
Ethics Commission; Mrs. Audrey 
Graham of Forest Hills, NEA Di- 
rector of Pennsylvania; David C. 
Guhl, past president of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
and Mrs. Mae Guhl of Connellsville, 
and your President. In keeping with 
the traditions of PSEA at out-of- 
State meetings, a Pennsylvania din- 
ner was held at the Hotel Metropole. 


Washington, D. C., in 1959 


Next year the United States will 
be host to the Delegate Assembly of 
WCOTP. The newly completed 
NEA Headquarters building in our 
National Capital, Washington, D. C., 
will be a most appropriate setting for 
discussion of the theme Mutual 
Appreciation of Eastern and Western 
Cultural Values. 


The delegates returned to their 
native countries with a feeling that 
they had attended a great conference, 
great in the work it accomplished, 
great in the goals set for the future, 
and filled with an enormous amount 
of good will and idealism for their 
noble profession. 
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“The Teacher... Este Perpetua’ P 


DALE MacDADE 
Reprinted from The Yeadon Courier 


A LIVING testimonial to a_ full 
and satisfying career in teach- 
ing is Julia Finney McCollom, head 
of the Foreign Language Department 
and teacher of Latin at Yeadon High 
School. 


As graduates start out this month 
to study and specialize in careers 
of their own choosing, they might 
do well to pause and evaluate the 
teaching field, which, in past years, 
because of salary levels, has dropped 
in popularity. (The economic pic- 
ture, however, is improving and one 
recent news story claimed that col- 
lege tuitions have soared due to 
““great’’ increases in educators’ salar- 
ies.) 

Without a doubt, no one can better 
“sell” the teaching profession than 
Mrs. McCollom who, after 22 years, 
is as enthusiastic, as interested, as 
eager as a young graduate facing her 
first class. 


And the secret behind her lasting 
fervor? There are no reasons to 
be listed as such. Just her philosophy, 
practiced through the years until 
it has become a very real, yet almost 
subconscious part of her. 


“Teaching is a most satisfying 
career, she thoroughly believes, “‘be- 
cause it opens up the opportunity 
of working with young, developing 
minds. It brings you into contact 
with ‘growth’ in the most vital form, 
and frequently leads to the unfolding 
and kindling of maturity.” 

To walk with Mrs. McCollom in 
the halls of Yeadon High School is to 
experience a mutual respect and love 
between students and teacher. It’s 
apparent in the warm exchange of 
greetings, in the naturalness and 
spontaneity of their exchange of 
good wishes. 


It is no secret that Mrs. McCollom 
loves and understands her students, 
and that her Latin classes, while 
elective and not required, are always 
well attended. Each student is told 
at the start of the course, “I only 
expect you to do the best you can. 
I expect no more, but, I will accept 
no less.’ And it’s the rare student 
who will let Mrs. McCollom down. 


She shares with students vivid ex- 
periences of her travels throughout 
thiscontinent, South America, Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. She takes them 
to the ancient city of Cumae, on the 
coast of Campania, Italy, where she 
spent a summer, and on to the 
American Academy of Rome where 
she studied on a scholarship. The 
actual scenes about which Vergil 
wrote are all brought to life, and her 
students learn first hand that Latin 
integrates many subjects—history, 
geography, archaeology, social stud- 
ies, etc. 

They discover, too, that the word 
“teacher” on her passport is the 
entree of her acceptance by all 
peoples of all nations. 

“So highly regarded is learning 
throughout the world that all ave- 
nues are open,” she relates to her 
classes. “The fact that you are a 
teacher gives you access to the social, 
religious, economic, and cultural life 
of the country you are touring.” 

An accomplished linguist, speaking 
French, Spanish, Portugese, and Ger- 
man, Mrs. McCollom advocates more 
widespread teaching of languages in 
our schools, and expresses a hope that 
every American student will be able 
to speak and understand at least two 
languages, in addition to English. 

There is nothing that can promote 
good will and an understanding of 
our foreign neighbors as well as know- 
ing and speaking their native tongue, © 
and she talks from experience. 

After her students graduate, Mrs 
McCollom’s interest continues. She 
follows each career avidly, and is 
proud of their successes and con- 
tributions to Yeadon and the world at 
large. Each one is indelibly stamped 
in her mind, and in the 20 years she 
has been adviser and “‘sister con- 
fessor” to the Alumni Association, 
her contacts have increased to in- 
clude their families. It's now asource 
of satisfaction that second generation 
members are listed on her rolls! 


To become a successful teacher 
Mrs. McCollom puts two essentials 
above all else—first, a genuine de- 

(See The Teacher, page 82) 
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MRS. ELIZABETH PETERS 
Sheridan, Lebanon County 


Ow THAT the teaching of aca- 

demic Russian is being intro- 
duced into the public schools of 
Pennsylvania, let's explore some ways 
and means of creating an atmosphere 
that will stimulate and motivate the 
student. 

A considerable number of Russian 
language candidates in our Pennsyl- 
vania public schools will come from 
our Slavic population. This has been 
the case in the colleges. 

Since the various Slavic languages 
and dialects have an even greater 
affinity than do other related lan- 
guage groups, I would like to suggest 
a serious consideration of non-Russian 
Slavic language background as a 
valuable basis for the study of aca- 
demic Russian, much as Pennsyl- 
vania German is regarded as valuable 
in learning standard German. (AI- 
fred Buffington, German Language 
Quarterly, March, 1958.) 

A generation ago, Carl W. Hasek 
(Higher Education Circular No. 23, 
U. S. Department of Interior, Bureau 
of Education, 1920) urged a greater 
awareness of the practical need for 
a wider study of the Slavic languages 
and cultures in our schools, citing 
various reasons, esthetic and prac- 
tical, pertinent to this matter. The 
esthetic consideration, i.e., the direct 
enjoyment of the rich Russian litera- 
ture, is as valid now as it was then, 
while the practical reasons have taken 
on even greater urgency. 

Carl Sandburg, on his recent visit 
to State Teachers College, Millers- 
ville, cited Aneurin Bevan as having 
pointed out that if we only can keep 
on talking for the next twenty years, 
there is a good chance of our living in 
beace for the next 2,000 years 


Communication Without— 


Communication, therefore, is of 
utmost importance. Parallel verbal 
translations at the UN are not 
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official translations. It is difficult 
enough to come to an understanding 
when both parties speak the same 
language and know the silent assump- 
tions which are implicit in any con- 
versation, and this difficulty in com- 
munication is multiplied a hundred- 
fold when communication is carried 
on through an interpreter. 

Where are the American inter- 
preters? The writer has never heard 
a native American accent in any 
English parallel translation. Is it too 
much to hope that some day we will 
be able to speak to the Russians 
without an intermediary and thus do 
away with the subtle hostile under- 
currents inherent in the language 
and culture barrier? 

Doctor Hasek, cited above, re- 
ferred to the concern of Doctor 
Edgerton, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, about the dearth of scientific- 
ally trained Slavic scholars. This 
situation has undergone a consider- 
able change since. We now have 
several efficient centers of Slavic 
study in Pennsylvania, both on the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. 
Besides Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, where J. William Frey has con- 
ducted Russian classes since 1945, 
some of the other schools teaching 
Russian are Temple, Penn State, 
Bryn Mawr, Haverford, Swarthmore, 
Carnegie Tech, and the University of 
Pennsylvania Graduate School 


Slavic Language Background 


Let us consider the question of the 
most likely source of Russian lan- 
guage candidates in the public schools 
of the Commonwealth. Census sta- 
tistics reveal that conservatively esti- 
mated there are fifty to one hundred 
thousand pupils of Slavic heritage 
in the schools of Pennsylvania. It 
is generally accepted among leaders 
in the groups that there is a three- 
generation span in which these groups, 


with their rich folklore and their 
frequently devout religious affiliation, 
have tended to keep their traditions, 
culture, and language alive by means 
of family, church, and fraternal activ- 
ities. 

This is borne out by the fact that 
the N. W. Ayer and Sons Directory 
of Newspapers and Periodicals of 1957 
lists 25 Slavic language newspapers 
and periodicals as published in Penn- 
sylvania, some of them with im- 
posing circulations. To mention but 
a few, the Croatian language month- 
ly, jJednota, published in Méiddle- 
town, lists its circulation as 42,000; 
the Polish language Przvodnik, pub- 
lished in New Britain, has a circula- 
tion of 22,000; the Ukrainian daily, 
Amerika, published in Philadelphia, 
a circulation of 96,000; the Serbian 
daily Srbobran, published in Pitts- 
burgh, has a circulation of 12,000. 

The total circulation of the various 
religious, fraternal, and independent 
periodical publications comes to an 
imposing total of 256,167. Allowing 
for some duplication of secular and re- 
ligious periodicals, it still represents 
a goodly number of people who have 
a working knowledge of these lan- 
guages. 

One reason for the continuous use 
of the mother tongue is the periodic 
arrival of yet another cousin or aunt 
from “The Old Country.” These 
people have a strong family solidarity 
and their involvement with their 
native culture takes on a strong 
emotional tone. Unfortunately, this 
often also includes the keeping alive 
of Old World hurts and hostilities 
towards their related groups. 

The great Russian masters of the 
Russian language have never hesi- 
tated to make use of the rich treasure 
of the common Slavic lexicon. This 
is especially so in regard to the 
flowery language of fine literature 
and poetry, and on solemn occasions, 
other than religious ritual, many old 
Slavic words are used. Again, in the 
genre writing, free use of various folk 
dialects is resorted to, as for instance, 
stories dealing with the Ukraine 
would use the Ukrainian language 








when the native Ukrainian peasant 
is speaking, or say, a song dealing 
with the Volga will have the specific 
vocabulary of the region and also 
the accent prevalent in the Volga 
region, or Siberia, or Byelo-Russia as 
the case may be. 

It can be safely stated that the 
various Slavic dialects are languages 
related through old Church Slavonic. 
Thus, while the academic literary 
Russian language may wander at 
random and choose an archaism here, 
a colloquialism there, a person speak- 
ing any one of the other Slavic lan- 
guages and dialects may use one 
specific symbol only to express an 
idea. Thus, the word dobro, meaning 
the good, in Russian generally con- 
notes kindness when used as an 
adjective, in an idiomatic expression 
such as Dobry Dien or Dobro poshalo- 
vatj it means Good Day and Wel- 
come, while in another Slavic lan- 
guage it may also mean pretty. 
There is much overlapping among the 
various Slavic languages and cul- 
tures. 

The writer, a native Russian, has 
only heard some of the other lan- 
guages in her childhood as spoken by 
servants in the case of Ukrainian or 
casual acquaintances as in the case of 
Polish. She has never until this study 
read any of them, yet, a cursory word 
count while reading poems in four 
different Slavic languages resulted 
in the following recognition scores: 
Croatian, never seen or heard before, 
recognized 36 out of 43 words; 
Ukrainian, heard spoken in childhood, 
recognized 28 out of 28 words; Bul- 
garian, never heard nor read, recog- 
nized 36 of 46 words; Polish, heard 
both in vulgar dialect as well as cul- 
tivated conversation, but never read, 
recognized 57 of 73 words. 

Even a fifty per cent recognition 
would give students of Slavic back- 
ground a worth-while advantage in 
learning academic Russian. 


The Handicaps 


Now, permit me to point out some 
of the problems which a teacher of 
Russian may encounter while teach- 
ing this language to students of non- 
Russian Slavic background, or even 
Russian background. 

First of all, the teacher must be 
prepared for an attitude of scepticism 
from his students with a Slavic back- 
ground. Such students having heard 
a Slavic language from mother or 
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grandmother will have acquired hab- 
its of diction and speech patterns 
at variance with those of the teacher. 
They will likely be reluctant to accept 
the teacher's word in regard to proper 
diction and word sequence and may 
even undermine the teacher's au- 
thority with fellow students. 


Here, fortunately, the modern lan- 
guage teacher has a modern ally. 
The dual track tape recorder is of 
inestimable help in this dilemma, and 
as a language teaching aid in general. 
The dual play back of both the 
master voice, as recorded by an ex- 
pert, and the student's voice serve 
both as moral and practical help to 
the teacher. 

Pre-recorded tapes, with pauses 
allowing for a repetition by the 
student, are available at the Elec- 
tronic Language Laboratory, Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, Lancaster. 
Another source is the National Tape 
Library, Washington, D. C 





The problem of diction will differ 
according to the native language 
background of the student, each one 
presenting a specific problem. This 
topic has received considerable atten- 
tion in the educational system of 
Russia, and the problems are in the 
process of being systematized accord- 
ing to N. M. Kvitinsky’s Development 
of Speech in the Non-Russian School, 
Moscow, 1956. 

However, for our purpose I would 
point out a few of the outstanding 
specific problems in order to arrive 
at an awareness, if not at a solution, 
of this problem. 

I have chosen Serbian, Polish, and 
Ukrainian to illustrate my_ thesis, 
not for any reason of preference, but 
because | have ready access to sub- 
jects who have these three language 
backgrounds. Fortunately, these three 
languages typify some of the major 
problems under discussion. Serbian 
and Ukrainian use the Cyrillic alpha- 
bet, while Polish uses the Latin alpha- 
bet. All three languages have modi- 
fied these alphabets to serve the 
phonic demands of the particular 
language. 


Modern Serbian, using the Cyrillic 
alphabet, was standardized by the 
reformer Vuj Karadizizc from the 
vulgar speech. In relation to Rus- 
sian the Serbian language. has a 
major as opposed to the Russian 
minor melody. It also sounds more 
staccato. The frequent consonant 
clusters containing sibilants as well 
as an R are less formidable if one 
realizes that the R in Serbian has a 
vocal tendency. Thus SRBSKI is 
actually pronounced SERBSKI, and 
this explains why a Serbian will tend 
to pronounce the R in a vocalized 
manner even in Russian. He will also 
have difficulty in re-allocating his 
pitch and his stress. 

The student with an Ukrainian 
language background by and large 
will have less difficulty with pitch, 
but his tendency to stress the first 
syllable will bring about a change 
in the A and O value. He will pro- 
nounce the I’ and the X as aspirants, 
a sound not existing in Russian, and 
he will tend to pronounce the final 
V like an exaggerated English W 
almost like OO. 

The Polish student does not know 
the Cyrillic alphabet, but phonetical- 
ly and lexicologically Polish resembles 
Russian, although the vocabulary is 
liberally interlarded with German 
loan words. He will pronounce both 
hard and soft consonants as do the 
other languages under discussion; 
but the soft consonants will take on a 
sibilant quality almost as if the soft 
consonant were followed by a Z. 
Habitually stressing the first syllable, 
he will pronounce the O very round. 
His final V and his middle and final 
L will have the English W and OO 
sound value, respectively, as if saying, 
‘| wowe you dawing.” 

However, to offset all this, the 
student with Slavic language back- 
ground will have a tremendous ad- 
vantage over his English colleague 
in that he will have at his disposal 
a fifty per cent plus basic root vocab- 
ulary resource, depending on aptitude 
and speech habits, as well as a feeling 
for the language. 


Cultivated Russian 


As a possible consolation, | would 
point out that of the Communist 
leaders, Lenin and his wife, Mme. 
Kroupskaya, spoke a cultivated Rus- 
sian, while Trotsky, a consummate 


(See Teach Russian, page 81) 
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ENNSYLVANIA took another for- 
f’ ward step as a leader in educational 
television with the opening of the 
present school term. 


Approximately 31,000 pupils in the 
fifth and sixth grades of the public 
ind non-public schools were given 
an opportunity to begin an ad- 
venture in science instruction by tele- 
vision. These sequential fifteen- 
minute telecasts will be provided on 
Monday mornings at 9:30 o'clock 
throughout the school term. This 
new experience is being brought to 
the pupils in seventeen counties of 
Pennsylvania through the courtesy 
of commercial television station 
~  WGAL in Lancaster. 


4 The reader is no doubt aware of the 

* work which has been done in educa- 
} tional television in Pittsburgh and 
' Philadelphia. The city of Phila- 
delphia was among the first in the 
_ United States to utilize television 
» _to supplement classroom instruction 
through cooperation with commercial 
television stations. Pittsburgh was 
one of the first cities in the United 
States to have an educational tele- 
vision station. This station, WQED- 
TV, has had the distinction for the 
past two years of offering more pro- 
gram hours per week than any other 
educational television station in the 
country. 
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Charles H. Boehm, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, very soon after 
he assumed the duties of his office 
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as narrator. 
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Johnny Ed of the Central Pennsylvania TV Science Series is John Buch 
of the Bureau of Research of the Department of Public Instruction who acts 


Science TV Comes to 
Central Pennsylvania Schools 


CARL D. MORNEWECK 


Director of Research 
Department of Public Instruction 


appointed a committee to make a 
study of educational television in the 
State. This committee took ad- 
vantage of the work done by a pre- 
vious committee which submitted its 
recommendations about five years 
ago. The present committee, of 
which John Cartwright of Allentown 
was chairman, began planning not 
only for the immediate future, but 
also for a long-range program. 


Broad Coverage 


A subcommittee was directed to 
work with the Bureau of Research in 
the Department of Public Instruction 
in an effort to get the program es- 
tablished this year. Since the Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh educational 
stations reach about 56 per cent of the 
pupils in the State, the first concern 
was to provide a broader coverage. 
It seemed reasonable to begin this ex- 
pansion in an area where the maxi- 
mum number of pupils could be 
reached by acommercial station. The 
York, Lancaster, Harrisburg, Leba- 
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non area seemed to provide the great- 
est potential number of pupils to view 
such telecasts. 


Martha Gable, director of radio and 
television education in the Philadel- 
phia public schools, and John White, 
manager of Station WQED in Pitts- 
burgh, very willingly volunteered the 
use of any of their facilities which 
might help to get this adventure un- 
derway. Accordingly, arrangements 
were made for a delegation of school 
officials to observe educational tele- 
vision in action in the Philadelphia 
schools. This nucleus of school 
people became enthusiastic and ex- 
pressed much interest in making 
provision for similar instruction for 
pupils in other areas. 


Science to be Taught by TV 


In the meantime Mr. White volun- 
teered to make available kinescopic 
recordings which the Pittsburgh area 
had in its film library. One film 
included teaching science to pupils 
of the fifth and sixth grades. The 
committee concluded that science is 
so essential in the world today that 
an enrichment of the science program 
would be most timely. 


About two hundred representatives 
of public and non-public schools were 
given an opportunity to preview sev- 
eral of these recordings. The en- 
thusiasm of these people gave the De- 
partment of Public Instruction as- 
surance that the schools were in favor 
of this progressive step in education 
After this conclusion had been reached, 
the Department contacted Station 
WGAL-TV in Lancaster. From the 
very first negotiation with this com- 
mercial station every cooperation was 
offered by its officials; otherwise, 
such an extensive coverage might 
not have been available this year. 


This station provided a printed 
schedule of the programs for the year 
and gave the series advance pub- 
licity on television including the offer- 
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ing of free copies of the brochure to 
parents. This made it possible for 
the parents to become familiar with 
the work which their children will be 
doing in school. Viewing the pro- 
grams, of course, will give many 
parents an opportunity to brushup 
on facts of science which they may 
have forgotten. It has been en- 
couraging to note also that news- 
papers in the Channel 8. area have 
provided excellent publicity con- 
cerning this innovation 


Johnny Ed Series 


In order to provide more interest 
in this program it was entitled the 
Johnny Ed Science Series, with John 
Buch of the Bureau of Research in the 
Department of Public Instruction act- 
ing as narrator. 

A kickoff program was telecast on 
September 5 so that the general 
public might become cognizant of 
this venture in classroom instruction. 
Staff members from the Department 
of Public Instruction were invited by 
the station to provide the background 
of the project. These included Doc- 
tor Boehm, Superintendent; Gene- 
vieve Bowen, Curriculum Planning 
Specialist; John Buch as Johnny Ed, 
and the writer. 

The number of schools availing 
themselves of this science series has 
exceeded even the fondest hopes of the 
committee. To implement the pro- 
gram a number of areas assembled 
teachers of the fifth and sixth grades 
to preview certain of the films. In 
addition, a special workshop has been 
planned in October for the teachers 
of Dauphin and Lebanon Counties. 
In the 32 programs which will be 
featured, two will be live telecasts by 
science teachers from the area. These 
teachers will be selected later. 

The influence of television on all 
members of the family can be 
realized when one considers that in 
the past decade television sets have 
been installed in four out of every five 
American homes. A comparable cov- 
erage by the telephone required 50 
years. Therefore, it is the hope that 
this experience in science is but a be- 
ginning in the advancement of such 
opportunities by television for all 
sections of Pennsylvania and in 
many other areas of education. 

It is to be emphasized that this 
program in science is of a supple- 
mental nature. It is realized that 
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the value of television as a tool in 
education lies in its features for en- 
richment as it makes possible pro- 
grams which are too costly or too 
impractical to provide in individual 
schools. The classroom teacher should, 
therefore, recognize television as a 
device to implement teaching rather 
than a substitute for teaching. 


Long-Range Plans 


A committee known as the Rhea 
Committee presented recommenda- 
tions relative to educational tele- 
vision to the Department of Public 
Instruction in 1953. The present 
subcommittee has unanimously en- 
dorsed these recommendations. This 
study was an engineers’ survey of 
TV Schedule of Elementary 
School Science Series 


October and November 
Mondays, 9:30-9:45 a.m 
WGAL-TV, Channel 8 


October 6 
The Earth's Crust 

Samples of sedimentary, igneous, and 
metamorphic rock will be shown; presenta- 
tion of volcanic eruption 


October 13 
Our Soil 

Explanation of soil composition and a 
demonstration on soil formation; conserva- 
tion as a countermeasure to different 
natural forces 


October 20 
Coal and Long Ago 


Explanation and exhibit of the pre- 
historic period, the Pennsylvania Age; 
exhibit of various coals and an explanation 
of their formation 


October 27 
Air and Weather 

Presentation and use of a classroom 
weather station; demonstration of warm 
and cool air action; explanation of a 
humidity reactor project that each pupil 
can make. 


November 3 
Matter: What Things Are Made Of 


Discussion about elements, molecules, 
and atoms, emphasizing that atoms are 
the “building blocks’ of the universe; 
the physical changes that matter undergoes 
will be demonstrated. 


November 10 
Matter: Compounds and Chemical 
Change 
The difference between compounds and 
mixtures; common compounds of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen; experiments in- 
volving simple chemical change. 


November 17 
Fire and Its Prevention 

Fire as a chemical change; conditions 
necessary for burning to start and con- 
tinue; principle involved in a fire ex- 
tinguvisher and in other fire extinguishing 
equipment 


Pennsylvania, which was made in 
order to determine the number of 
stations which would be required 
in Pennsylvania to give adequate 
coverage to educational television 
The present plans, therefore, advo- 
cate four additional educational tele- 
vision stations in order to provide the 
entire population of the State with 
this opportunity. 

A further recommendation of the 
present committee in the long-range 
plan would provide for the augmenta- 
tion of the staff in the Department of 
Public Instruction with experts in 
television who can work on a regional 
basis. These experts would have the 
duty of coordinating the educational 
services to be provided by both com- 
mercial and educational stations 


—o 


Graduate Study 
in Ireland 


The Institute of International Edu- 
cation announces that it is receiving 
applications for graduate study schol- 
arships to Ireland. 

The awards, available under the 
educational agreement between the 
Governments of Ireland and the 
United States, provide grantees with 
tuition, maintenance, and interna- 
tional travel for the 1959-60 academic 
year. 

The deadline for filing applications 
is November |, 1958. 

Eligibility requirements are U. S. 
citizenship, a Bachelor's degree before 
departure, and good health. A good 
academic record and demonstrated 
capacity for independent study are 
also necessary. Preference is given 
to applicants under 35 years of age. 

Applicants will be asked for a sum- 
mary of their reasons for desiring to 
study in Ireland and for a prelimi- 
nary plan of their proposed study 
Successful candidates will be affili- 
ated with an educational institution 
in Ireland. 

Persons interested in the scholar- 
ship awards should write to the In- 
stitute of International Education, 
1 E. 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y., 
for further information and appli- 
cation forms. 

Competition for the 1959-60 aca- 
demic year closes November |, 1958 
Requests for application forms must 
be postmarked before October 15 
Completed forms must be received 
by the Institute before November !. 
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Johnny Wants tO Know 


ISABEL E. McCUNE 
Colfax School 
Pittsburgh 


OHNNY who is in kindergarten to- 
J day may be an Einstein of to- 
morrow, who knows, because it is 
true that our scientists of tomorrow 
are in the kindergarten of today. We 
are told that most of our scientists 
either carried through their childish 
interests, or became interested and 
active in science before adolescence. 

At the age of 17 years, Galileo 
made one of the basic discoveries of 
science—that the time of a _ pen- 
dulum’s swing stays the same no 
matter what the arc. Edison was 
permitted to set up his lab in a bag- 
gage car while working for the rail- 
road, at a very early age. He got 
his first patent at the age of 21. 
Science has always lured the young, 
but the imperceptible beginning is 
usually made very early in a child's 
life. 

Young children are more par- 
ticularly scientists than anything 
else. They start with those basic re- 
actions that make them aware of 
“cause and effect." By exploration 
and trial, new relationships are dis- 
covered which build up the infants’ 
experience and give them a foothold 
in life. 


He Is Curious about Many Things 


All children are very curious about 
their environment; a quality that is 
essentially scientific. We know the 
questioning mind of a young child, 
which is one outlet for this curiosity 
he possesses. Observers who watch 
children find that exploring and ex- 
perimental activities are common and 
most enjoyed. They are constantly 
making, trying, and doing. Even 
their imitative activities show inno- 
vations and creative changes, and 
though they are limited, because of 
the child’s lack of experiences, they 
are many times surprisingly logical. 
These young children work with a 
fresh free imagination, which at a re- 
search level would be a prized gift 
All of this builds up a case in favor 
of more satisfaction of this basic 
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curiosity in kindergarten, through 
use of a science table—which in- 
cludes—-old clocks, radios—measur- 
ing spoons—-tape measures, etc. 

“Do you know what?” said Ricky 
to his friend one morning in kinder- 
garten. “Do you know you are going 
around and around on the earth?” he 
went on without waiting to be 
answered by his friend. “‘Sure,”’ said 
his friend, ‘‘and sometimes we are 
upside down.” At this point I joined 
this absorbing conversation at the 
science table where these two little 
boys were examining a small globe of 
the world, brought in by another 
kindergartner. 

Their real interest seemed to be 
inspired by the recent “Sputnik” 
and where it might be on this ‘earth 
globe” as they termed it. They drew 
me into their discussion when Ricky 
said “Isn't that so?” We then talked 
of the earth going round and round 
the sun, but actually we were never 
upside down, which seemed to satisfy 
them for this moment, at least. This 
very deep discussion only lasted a 
few moments and then, true to the 
pattern of a five year old, on to some- 
thing else. 

“Tl wonder what will happen if | 
turn the key on the back of this old 
clock,” said the other child. “Let's 
turn it and see,” said another. These 
young children in the kindergarten 
were having a happy time as they 
were satisfying their curiosity and 
trying to discover what happens if 
they— 
turn this key in the clock and why it moves 

the hands on the face of clock. 
look into this old camera and see a picture 

of something in the room. 
blow through the straw into water and 
make the bubbles appear. 


use the magnifying glass to look at the 
* moss and seeds on the table. 





fill these small bottles with water and then 
tap them for different sounds. 


zip up the zipper—and why does it fit so 
well? 

pull out this old watch band and then ob- 
serve how it springs back again. 


turn the large bolt on the old water faucet, 
and watch how it moves toward the end. 


push the top of this old bottle of Windex, 
and why the water comes out. 


use the magnet on this box of pins—on 
other pieces of metal—to see what metals 
adhere to it and those that do not. 


All of this activity is found at 
the kindergarten science table at the 
Colfax School. On this table is an 
accumulation of many things brought 
in by thechildren. Things that really 
work; things they can manipulate 
and find out why they work a certain 
way. Most of all—trying to find 
out why certain things happen. 
There are old, used cameras, that can 
be examined; wheels from wind-up 
toys that can be turned; clocks that 
can be taken apart to see what makes 
them run; large bolts and nuts for 
manipulation; an old faucet with a 
large nut for winding and unwinding; 
an old radio with the cover off, so 
that the inside can be seen; a metro- 
nome—to find why it goes fast and 
slowly; bottles for mixing many dif- 
ferent colors of water; small bottles 
with different amounts of water in 
them—to hear the different sound 
they make when struck; trays with 
zippers, hinges, bolts, springs, wheels, 
and other things of interest to young 
children. There is also a “sound” 
tray which includes a small flower- 
pot, a tin can, a small box with a 
rubber band over the edge, and a 
piece of metal. All of these things 
emphasize the different sounds that 
come from different materials 


He ls a Critical Thinker 


There is a learning situation as 
we observe these young children, who 
are busy with hands and minds trying 
to find out many things. Many 
scientific facts are being discovered 
here. Let us listen to the interesting 
conversation at this table: 

“When you turn this key it clicks,” said 

Steve—"I wonder why?” 


“T put a pin straight on the magnet,” 
said Wendy, “and it falls on its side.” 

“| turned a certain button and the clock 
really works, * said Jim. 

“Look!” explained Susan. “When I put 
the magnifying glass over the small clock, 
it looks like a giant eye.” 

“One magnet is stronger than the other,” 
said Mark, “it can even pick up this 
magnet.” 
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“When -one thing touches this magnet,” 
said Martin, “many things stick to it. 
I think | like the magnifying glass best, 
though, because it makes me look big.” 


“This tape measure stretches,” exclaimed 
Jeffery, as he pulled a tape from a small 
container. 


‘These bottles make music,"’ said a little 
girl, as she gently tapped smull bottles 
with different amounts of water in them. 


‘Let’s take this clock apart,” suggested 
Howard, “I want to sce what is inside?’ 
“TL like to blow bubbles with this straw,” 
said Debbie. ‘Air makes these bubbles.” 


This metronome has a piece of metal on a 
stick," Rachel suid as she moved it up 
anc down. “Sometimes | hear it go fast 
and somctimes | hear it tap slowly.” 
This is just a sample of the critical 

thinking that takes place in this 

activity. Another child may be ex- 
perimenting with the things that 
make different sounds, such as a tin 

can; a flowerpot; a triangle; or a 

box with a rubber band on it. All 

of this may go on at the free ac- 

tivity time, with guidance and di- 

rection, then at a later time in the 

day the children like to tell what 
they have found out at the science 
table. 


He Likes to Communicate with Others 


Included in the many values of this 
informal “Beginning in Science” is 
the language development. Young 
children have their own special way 
of expressing the many things they 
“discover” at their science table. 
The children of this kindergarten 
were privileged to have a “TV"™ 
program showing five kindergartners 
at their science table working with 
the clocks, measuring spoons, cam- 
eras, large bolts and nuts, bottles 
with water in them,and many other 
things already mentioned. This was 
an opportunity to observe the lan- 
guage development of the performers 
on a television program. They 
could not be given a script, because 
young children are very natural in 
their activities. 

They chose the various things to 
talk about—and this is what we 
heard: 

“IT have some measuring spoons,” 
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said Debbie. “Some hold more of 
this water. This little one holds just 
a little bit.” 

“We made this ‘timer’ in school,” 
said Peter. “We took these two 
bottles and put them together with 
acork. We made a hole in the cork 
for the salt to go through. It takes 
one minute for this salt to go from 
one bottle to the other.” 

Rachel picked up a little dish of 
moss and proceeded to tell about 
that. “This moss is very soft,”’ she 
said. “It is on top of dirt, and we 
water it to keep it green. We take 
good care of our moss in kinder- 
garten.” 

“We made this windmill in kinder- 
garten and when I| blow into these 
holes, it goes round and round,” 
said Ricky. “Sometimes we take it 
outdoors and the wind makes it go 
too.” 

Jeffery looked through the magnify- 
ing glass and commented, “When I 
look through this glass everything is 
bigger because it is made that way.” 

One little boy came to me in great 
excitement, “I found out how many 
tubes are in the old radio on our 
science table—six, and they have 
little wires inside.” 

Science is the discovery and ac- 
cumulation of facts and here we have 
witnessed this very thing, on the 
kindergarten level. 

We have observed that Johnny 
wants to know many facts, because— 
He is curious about many things. 

He is a critical thinker. 

He likes to communicate his find- 
ings. 

The child of today is growing up 
in a world of shrinking boundaries 
and new horizons of discovery. John- 
ny must learn to think and reason for 
himself in this changing world. Shar- 
ing in thinking, the satisfactions, 
disappointments, and the obstacles 
to be overcome helps children cope 
with present life situations and it 
prepares them for the problems of the 
future. Thus we use the many in- 
terests that manifest themselves at a 
very early age, which with proper 
guidance and direction should be 
of great value to them and society. 

“Children are the basic human re- 
sources important as a prospectus of 
what society will become. What 
children experience during their early 
years strongly affects their value to 


themselves and to society. —NEA 
Journal. 
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WINNER, FOURTEENTH AAA 
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Traffic Safety 


Poster Contest 


The American Automobile Associa- 
tion is again sponsoring the School 
Traffic Safety Poster Contest. The 
contest is planned to offer oppor- 
tunities to students in elementary 


and high school grades not only to | 


further their artistic talents and win 
cash prizes, but to help them realize 
the importance of traffic safety in 
their everyday life. 

For further information, write the 
American Automobile Association, 
1712 G Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C., or contact your local AAA 
automobile club. 


Warwick Offers Russian 
and Spanish 


The Warwick Union School Dis- 
trict of Lititz is expanding its foreign 
language program for the 1958-59 
term. Spanish will start in the third 


grade in all elementary schools. In | 


the high school a course in Russian 
will be given to a select class in the 
eleventh grade. 

It is anticipated that the Spanish 
will be given to all junior high stu- 


dents and made an elective in the 7 


Senior High School. The only lan- 
guages offered in the high school 
heretofore were French and Latin 

Beginning this fall the Block Sys- 


tem will be used for the first time in 


the first and second grades of the 
elementary schools. The first grade 
teacher will take her pupils through 
the second grade and then go back 


and pick up a first grade again— | 
G. Martin Spain, Supervising Prin- | 


cipal. 
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A Personal Experience in 


An Experiment in Teacher Education 


JAMES J. SHIELDS, JR. 
Teacher, Philadelphia Public Schools 


N A GREAT number of Junior High 
Schools throughout the Philadel- 
phia school system, there are a group 
of teachers who, for want of a better 
name, are commonly referred to as 
Ford People. These Ford People 
have been working in the system so 
quietly and so effectively that many 
of their fellow teachers, even those 
teaching in the next classroom, do not 
realize they are part of an experi- 
mental program in teacher educa- 
tion, sponsored by the Ford Founda- 
tion and conducted by Temple Uni- 
versity in cooperation with the Phila- 
delphia public school system. 

The purpose of this article is to 
elaborate on the basic notions which 
motivated the formation of this pro- 
gram, which has already in a small 
way revolutionized the whole con- 
cept of teacher preparation and to re- 
count some of my experiences as a 
member. 


The Ford Plan 


The great shortage of secondary 
school teachers lent urgency to the 
need to rethink our old concepts of 
teacher preparation. Someone asked, 
“Why couldn't we tap the great 
reservoir of college graduates, es- 
pecially the Liberal Arts graduates, 
who have had no previous profes- 
sional training? Wouldn't this open 
up an entire new source of teachers to 
meet the shortage?” The question 
was prophetic of what was to de- 
velop very shortly. 

The State of Pennsylvania offered 
a new teaching certificate which was 
called the Interim College Certificate. 
This certificate could be obtained by 
any college graduate, however the 
certificate had to be renewed every 
year. 

The holder to renew the certificate 
must have obtained a satisfactory 
rating for his year of teaching and 
have taken six credits in the field 
of education. As soon as the nec- 
essary conditions are met for a 
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regular College Certificate, the certifi- 
cate may be converted. 

Of course with the existence of 
this interim certificate any college 
graduate can enter the teaching pro- 
fession, but the obstacles that exist 
for a person entering under such con- 
ditions are great. The framework 
does not exist for becoming a good 
teacher in either an efficient or a 
rapid manner. These obstacles tend 
to discourage the more capable. How- 
ever, the answer does not lie in the 
condemnation of the thinking which 
underlies the whole idea of the In- 
terim College Certificate, but rather 
in the creation of a program to meet 
the needs of the holder of such a 
certificate. And this, in brief, is the 
purpose of the Experimental Pro- 
gram in Teacher Education. 


Why Didn't You— 


A question which I have been asked 
many times since | started in this 
program has been, “Well, if you 
wanted to be a teacher why didn't 
you take your education courses in 
college?” In my case, the answer is 
relatively simple. The college | 
attended didn't offer any courses 
which led to State certification in 
teaching—a condition which exists 
in a great number of the other small 
Liberal Arts Colleges. Aside from 
this factor, I was interested in a more 





Reactions have been varied to the 
experiment in teacher education 
carried on at Temple University 
and financed by the Ford Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion. In this article, we are 
presenting the reaction of one teacher 
who has participated in the ex- 


periment. 











general type of education than a 
major concentration in the field of 
teaching could offer. 


The reasons which have been 
offered by other members of the 
program are equally understandable. 
Some found that after a number of 
years in some other field, they wished 
to enter the teaching profession. 
The ranks of the program include 
former accountants, professional en- 
tertainers, social workers, real estate 
men, salesmen, a pharmacist, and 
people who had worked in almost 
every phase of industry. Others felt 
that they wanted to enrich their 
background in a different manner 
than they would preparing. for the 
teaching profession. Representative 
of this thinking is the program mem- 
ber who took graduate work at the 
University of London in economics 
under a Fulbright grant or the young 
man who took a master’s degree in 
fine arts at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Basic to the whole idea of the 
program is the notion that an in- 
dividual learns best when he is study- 
ing what is proximate to his present 
activities. Therefore, it is felt that 
education courses mean more when 
they are simultaneous with teaching 
experience, rather than previous to 
it, when teaching is as remote as to- 
morrow always is. Since the in- 
dividual is teaching while taking his 
education courses, the success and 
effect of such courses can be more 
immediately and realistically de- 
termined. The value, therefore, of 
such courses is heightened. 


Weekly Visits 


The actual working of the program 
is unique in many respects. The 
prospective teacher takes an eight 
credit course previous to his first 
years teaching assignment. These 
credits and all additional courses 
taken, with the approval of the staff, 
are considered graduate credits which 
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are applied toward a master s degree 
Each member of the Ford program, 
therefore, is working toward com- 
plete State certification and a mast- 
ers degree. Most characteristic of 
the program, however, are the weekly 
visits of specially trained aids who are 
usually retired educators. These 
visits are the pulse of the entire pro- 
gram—ready help to the new teacher 
by the seasoned educator. 


My Experience 


Perhaps you can obtain a better 
idea of how the program works out in 
actual practice if | set down my own 
experiences. I entered the program 
in June of 1956. I took an extensive 
course during the summer months 
entitled, “Orientation to Teaching.’ 
This included observation and par- 
ticipation in teaching adolescents, a 
study of those principles of learning 
and teaching which characterize suc- 
cessful classroom practice, and a 
creative art experience designed to 
teach the principles of creativity. 
Then I received an appointment as a 
long term substitute in a Philadelphia 
Junior High School. 

The following February after hav- 
ing taken the requisite examination, 
I received a regular appointment in 
social studies at another Junior High 
School. All the while I had been 
taking additional courses at Temple 
University and receiving assistance 
from the Ford staff. The following 
February, I received my College 
Certificate in social studies. In 
September, I entered my third year 
of teaching, at the end of which time 
| will receive a master’s degree in 
Secondary Education 

“Has it been a success or failure?” 
That is a question which rests in the 
minds of most who first hear of this 
new approach to teacher education. 
There is no doubt in my mind that 
the Ford program has brought to 
the Philadelphia school system a 
number of sincere, hard working, and 
original thinking young teachers. 

The program offers a sound answer 
to the related problem of teacher 
shortage and the reluctance of many, 
including some of the most capable 
students, to take teacher training 
courses while in college. 

A convincing indication of the 
soundness of the Experimental Pro- 
gram in Teacher Education is the fact 


(See Experiment, page 73) 


Penn Hall Workshop 


Informs Leaders 


MRS. MILTONA KLINETOB, Chair- 
man, and HERBERT P. LAUTER- 
BACH, Assistant Executive Secretary 
and Consultant, Committee on Local 
Branches 


URING the week of August 10-15 

delegates from 212 Local Branches 

and County Subareas met in the 

Thirteenth Annual Leadership Train- 
ing Session in Chambersburg. 

The Workshop theme, “Informed 
Leaders Serve Best’’, guided the al- 
most 350 delegates in the study of 
five areas of leadership. The work 
groups were organized around the 
following topics: 

The Informed Leader Organizes His 
Job 

The Informed Leader Plans His Pro- 
gram 

The Informed Leader Promotes Pro- 
fessional Growth 

The Informed Leader Builds Good 
Relationships 

The Informed Leader 
Improved Benefits 


Works for 


The Delegates Learn 


Twenty experienced leaders served 
on leadership teams in the discussions 
which were conducted in the work 
sessions. Most of the delegates were 
newly elected officers of their Associa- 


Monday evening, the delegates heard 
the preliminary report of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen with Kermit M. 
Stover, PSEA vice president, substi- 
tuting for G. Baker Thompson, chair- 
man. 


tions. They responded enthusiastic- 
ally to the ideas and suggestions for 
activity which came out of the prac- 
tical experiences of members of Work- 
shop groups. They learned how to 
develop the program of their Local 
Branches, to select committees and 
put them to work, to plan an in- 
teresting agenda for a local meeting, 
and the best methods for developing 
good relationships between Local 
Branches and Boards of School 
Directors. 

They discussed good public rela- 
tions programs for Local Branches 
and how to develop the Local Branch 
as a service agency for the benefit 
of members. Insurance programs, 
salary schedules, retirement con- 
sultations, and other welfare aspects 
of association work were presented 
from a practical point of view. 


The whole effort of the Workshop 
was a direct approach to action pro- 
grams in the Local Branches. There 
was little theorizing, but a great deal 
of exchange of know-how about the 
job the presidents and officers have 
to do. We look forward to a very 
active association year because the 
presidents were stimulated to leader- 


President Koch tells the Penn Hall 
delegates about the meeting of the 
WCOTP in Rome, Italy. 
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Entertainers at Monday evening's 
Cabaret receive noisy applause. 


ship in the development of our pro- 
fessional objectives. 

The importance of the annual 
report form was made clear, and as 
a result we look forward to receiving 
reports from all of our Local Branches 
on time. 

Another desirable outcome should 
be the revision of Local Branch 
constitutions in such ways as will 
bring a greater degree of uniformity 
in Statewide Local Branch pro- 
cedures. Spring election of officers 
was emphasized. Terms of office 
beginning on July | were recom- 
mended and the early reporting of 
election results was urged. 

If our leaders put into action these 
suggestions, we ought to experience 
a strengthening of our lines of com- 
munication in the PSEA, because our 
mailing lists will be more accurate 
and we will be up-to-date on in- 
formation on our Local Associations 


The Delegates Enjoy 


On Sunday evening after a pleas- 
ant quiet hour at Vesper Services, 
the workshoppers attended a recep- 
tion given by the Executive Council 
and Committee on Local Branches. 
A large cake in the outline of the map 
of Pennsylvania was the center of 
attraction and delicious punch pre- 
pared by the Committee provided 
welcome refreshment. 

Delegates were guests at an open 
house given by Wilson College on 
Monday afternoon. The Monday 
evening dance was a very successful 
social event and served as a good 
mixer for the delegates who were just 
beginning to know each other. 

Tuesday evening they saw the 
play, Waltz of the Toreadors, at the 
Totem Pole Summer Playhouse. 

Wednesday was spent making the 
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annual tours to Washington and to 
Gettysburg and Harrisburg. The 
delegates were especially impressed 
by the new Headquarters building 
in Washington and by the magnitude 
of NEA operations. Every local 
Branch officer who will have the re- 
sponsibility of telling the why's 
of PSEA and NEA membership this 
year got strong answers to every 
question during his week at the 
Workshop. 


Doctor Stinnett Inspires 


T. M. Stinnett’s address to the 
workshop at the Thursday dinner 
was a high point of the week. His 
message was a challenge to the whole 
profession because he laid out a course 
for the profession to follow in the 
future which will lead to real pro- 
fessional maturity and status. He 
offered the point of view that the 
profession must take up the chal- 
lenge laid down in the recent criti- 
cisms leveled at the profession by lay 
people. Teacher education, the con- 
tinued and quickened improvement 
of professional standards, the de- 
velopment of professional disciplines 
by democratic processes within the 
profession, and the constant im- 
provement of instruction, he insisted, 
were necessary to our professional 
growth. 


The Committee's Gratitude 


The Comrnittee on Local Branches 
and its Chairman were much en- 





couraged by the exceptionally fine 
attendance by the Local Branches at 
the Workshop and only regret that it 
was not 100%. The Committee urges 
those local groups which did not send 
a delegate to request PSEA Head- 
quarters for materials for their guid- 
ance in conducting their Local Branch 
activities. It also hopes that the 
services of the Association will be 
used well and often. 


The Committee felt a deep sense 
of gratitude for the fine work so 
many people had done to make the 
week a good one. They especially 
want to pay tribute to the unselfish 
service of the leadership teams and 
to thank Clyde R. Dengler, Jr., and 
Jane Bloomburg for the warmth the 
music they planned for group sing- 
ing and otherwise gave to the work- 
shop. 

The delegates were inspired and 
impressed by the messages from 
Richard Sherwood, president of the 
Student Education Association of 
Pennsylvania, and Joyce Ann Law, 
president of Pennsylvania Future 
Teachers of America, on Friday morn- 
ing. 

Because of the reports at the 
Monday evening program, the leaders 
at Penn Hall will be able to take ad- 
vantage of the possibilities opened 
by the forward-looking work of the 
Committee of Fifteen. Competent 
leaders will build for the profession 
a brighter future and Penn Hall will 
have made its mark again. 


With all of the problems of the 13th annual Workshop for Local Branch 
Leaders solved, the members of the Committee and Herbert P. Lauterbach, Staff 
consultant, pose for this informal picture in the Solarium of the main building at 


Penn Hall. 





Rauelin's 
Threads Detached 


from Texture 


Eugene P. Bertin 








TEACHING FOR TOMORROW 


“What is in the world today that 
wasn't here 50 years ago?” asked the 
teacher. ‘Me,’ piped Peter. 

Perhaps Peter's egoism is justified, 
for he is at once our greatest wealth 
and most challenging responsibility. 

There is in every child a God-given 
vein of gold, and teaching is a venture 
in faith that that vein can be made 
flesh and dwell among us. This is the 
miiacle of learning. 

Education enables youth to light 
tomorrow with today; thus the teacher 
is the servant of the future—of the day 
after tomorrow. 

The passion of the teacher is to 
make scholars—to see that the child 
pursues knowledge and that knowledge 
does not pursue the child, cane in 
hand. Teaching is not intellectual 
taxidermy—the scooping out of the 
mind and the stuffing in of facts. 
Rather it creates hunger and thirst after 
learning—not by forced feeding, but 
by an invitation to learning. 

Teaching is leaving a vestige of one- 
self in the development of another, 
and surely the child is a bank where 
you can deposit your most precious 
treasures. 

Trying times are no time to quit try- 
ing so worthy a mission; for education 
in love, human understanding, and 
cooperation is the greatest hope of the 
world. That is why no other citizen 
earns half of the leve and warm re- 
membrance for a lifetime that the 
teacher earns. 

| saw tomorrow look at me 

From little Peter's eyes; 

And thought how carefully we'd 

teach 

lf we were really wise. 


CLEANLINESS IS NEXT TO .... 
IMPOSSIBLE 


How would you interpret Certified 
Washable Week (October 12-18) ex- 
cept in terms of the way the average 
boy uses soap—as if it came out of his 
allowance. A good example of erosion 
is a nine-year old boy washing his 
hands. In fact, a good way to keep a 
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growing boy out of the cookie jar is 
to hide it behind the soap box. 

“| washed my face yesterday,”’ ex- 
plained Charlie, “‘and the teacher 
thought | was sick and sent me home.” 
And when mother reminded him to 
wash his hands before returning, the 
lad assured her it wasn’t necessary, 
“cause I'm not one of those kids who's 
always raising his hand.” 

“Your piano teacher will be here 
any minute now, cautioned mother. 
“Are your hands and face clean?” “On 
her side they are,’ Charles assured her. 

“Well, you march upstairs, wash 
your hands and arms and put on a clean 
shirt,’ mother persisted. ‘For short 
sleeves or long ones?’ answered the 
cautious cub. 

When another parent ordered her 
“Pet” to wash up, she got, “Aw gee, 
Mom. | just took a bath this morning.” 
Persevered the parent, ‘Then go wash 
the bathtub.” 

We used to wash his hands for him, 

But now he’s not so small, 

He scrubs his own, unhelped, while 

we 

Just wash the sink, the soap, the 

wall. 


TRIPLE ARMOR 


William Penn’s birth 314 years ago 
(October 14) extends almost to the 
time of Shakespeare, who wrote some- 
thing about ‘‘the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune.” Of these, Penn 
suffered a full share, but his absolute 
sincerity of purpose seemed to cloak 
the freedom-loving proprietor in triple 
armor to withstand the battalion of 
adversities that beset his career. 

We'll pass over his bout with 
smallpox in infancy—-which left him 
bald for life—and mention first his ex- 
pulsion from Oxford for ‘‘freedom of 
conscience.” His beliefs also brought 
Penn in conflict with his parents, lead- 
ing to ‘“whippings and turning out of 
doors, a series of imprisonments, with 
a long term in the Tower, the falling 
away of friends from false reports, 
and a period of hiding from threatening 
enemies. But still the resolute Quaker 


pursued his course. 

Nor was he deterred by the burdens 
which his Pennsylvania Province laid 
upon him—from the loss of 31 pas- 
sengers aboard The Welcome, to vast 
losses of wealth through derelict 
agents—6,000 pounds in one lick; 
and even larger losses through a 
trusted adviser who turned swindler. 

Public duty painfully separated Penn 
from his family for long periods. And 
to keep financially afloat, he was forced 
to sell his first wife’s property, and 
borrow heavily from his second wife's 
father. 

Two of the severest blows to Penn’s 
serenity were the profligacy of William, 
Jr., son and heir to the Province of 
Pennsylvania; and the shattering of 
his dream to spend his last years in the 
quiet and secluded dignity of Penns- 
bury. 

Sustained by a dogged determination 
to achieve his worthy aims, the indom- 
itable Penn surmounted every affliction 
and hardship to become a hero among 
Americans, a ‘Saint’’ among Quakers, 
and the Father of Freedom among man- 
kind. 

In so doing, he exemplified his own 
most famous dictum, “No Cross, No 
Crown.”” ‘Twill ever be so. 


"GO TO Te GEE... ... s 


It would be hard to imagine a more 
profitable project in education than the 
Honey Bee, which will be nationally 
recognized in the week of October 


These daughters of the sun preserve 
their changeless antiquity. They ad- 
here to ancient custom. Their spirit 
of sacrifice for mutual security is in- 
credible. They will die to defend 
their Queen—on whom they never 
turn their back. 

In their rustling, wing-lit hives, 
these ‘‘abbreviated atoms’ teach large 
and lasting lessons. 

Be like the bee. Let every day 

Be spent at work or healthful play. 

Your mind’s a hive in which to store 

What you will need when youth 

is o'er. 
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The President's Letter 


September 9, 1958 
Fellow Teachers: 


In this letter I am departing from 
the usual format of the messages | 
have written you. On my recent 
visit to London, Brussels Fair, Paris, 
Switzerland, and Rome, I was so 
greatly impressed by one outstanding 
difference between the teachers of 
America and those of the other coun- 
tries | visited that I feel I must tell 
you about it. 

Everywhere I went teachers were 
burdened with many of the same 
problems we teachers face—over- 
crowded classrooms, inadequate sup- 
plies of equipment, professional stand- 
ards threatened by the shortage of 
qualified teachers, salaries out-of- 
line with other professions, public 
apathy to the needs of the schools, 
obsolete and inadequate school build- 
ings, taxpayer resistance to financial 
needs, and the need for differentiated 
curriculum and homogeneous group- 
ing to take care of the gifted, the 
average, and the slow learners. Prob- 
lems such as these seem to be prac- 
tically universal 


Yet everywhere | found that the 
teachers of other countries have re- 
tained the respect and prestige of 
professional persons. 


I was made most aware of this fact 
in Switzerland where in visiting with 
my wife's relatives I was able to meet 
and talk with the ordinary people— 
the kind of folks tourists in their 
haste rarely have an opportunity to 
meet. When in my rather poor 
German | told my wife's cousins, 
‘Ich bin ein Lehrer” (I am a teacher) 
| almost immediately sensed a new 
and different attitude on their part 
toward me. Thereafter, I noted that 
| was regarded with awe. Deference 
was paid to my statements and my 
actions. | was a teacher. It ap- 
parently made little difference that 
my position was that of a secondary 
teacher (a teacher in their Gym- 
nasium) rather than that of a pro- 
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fessor in the university. 


Ever since I have been pondering 
to find the reason why the profession 
has continued to be held in such 
high respect and esteem in these 
European countries. It certainly 
isn't because teachers are relatively 
better paid than comparable pro- 
fessions. It certainly can't be at- 
tributed to the fact that their pro- 
fessional standards are so much 
higher. It can't be the result of 
public interest and concern for the 
welfare of the schools and school 
children. It certainly isn't because 
they do not share in our problems. 


I have come to one conclusion as 
to its cause. Teachers in Europe 
have retained this respect because 
they demand it. They are proud to 
teach and their conduct, their bear- 
ing, their poise, and their speech all 
reflect this pride. Moreover, their 
professionalism is revealed in the 
courteous esteem they manifest to- 
ward their colleagues in the pro- 
fession. To put it bluntly, each 
teacher acts like a professional teach- 
er and in turn treats other teachers 
as professionals. This esprit de 
corps of itself commands respect. 

My conclusion has so impressed 
itself into my thinking that it has been 
crowding from my mind not only 
many of the pleasant memories of my 
most enjoyable trip to Europe but 
also the many problems and tasks yet 
to be met in our State organization. 
Constantly as I reflect on this con- 
clusion | wish most fervently some- 
how we could develop that spirit in 
every member of our profession, that 
one day every teacher would whole- 
heartedly say, “I am proud to teach.” 
—Haro tp J. Kocn, President, PSEA, 
Hazleton 





Education Bulletin, Oct. 20 


PSEA's weekly publication, the 
Education Bulletin, will start its 27th 
year on October 20. This four-page 
leaflet prints professional, informa- 
tional, and inspirational stories. There 
are reports of Local Branch activities, 
reviews of Local Branch news letters, 
news concerning coming and past 
events, and very important legisla- 
tive reports during the session in 
1959. 

Members of the Association may 
subscribe to the Bulletin when they 
enroll in the Association. The sub- 
scription price is fifty cents for the 30 
or more issues which will be published 
during the 1958-59 school year. 


Teachers Have 60 Days to 
Amend Income Tax Returns 


Certain teachers will have until 
midnight November 3, 1958, to 
amend their 1954 Federal Income 
Tax returns, thanks to a new law 
(PL 866) signed by President Ejisen- 
hower in September. 

Chief beneficiaries under the NEA 
sponsored section of PL 866 will be 
those teachers who missed their 
chance last April to claim certain 
educational expenses made deductible 
from taxable income under a then 
newly announced Treasury regula- 
tion. The regulation, TD 6291, 
was announced only 10 days before 
the 1954 returns had to be amended. 


Public Law 866 now affords a 60 
day grace period in which amended 
returns may be filed for 1954. In- 
come tax returns for 1955 or 1956 may 
be similarly amended prior to April 
15, 1959, and 1960, respectively. 


Teachers in Exchange Positions 


More than 600 teachers from the 
United States and 42 other countries 
will take part in the 1958-59 teacher 
exchange program, Lawrence G. Der- 
thick, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, has announced. In this year’s 
exchange, the Pennsylvanians in the 
following list have exchanged with 
the teachers in other countries as 
indicated. 


Alice V. Johnson — Shirley M. Sykes 
Philadelphia United Kingdom 
Margaret V. Kulp poe G. McQuinn 
Phoenixville nited Kingdom 
Bernard Segal Monica M. Clay 
Philadelphia United Kingdom 
Anne L. Treager Sylvia A. Sayer 
State College United Kingdom 
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TEACHERS | 


WHO MEASURE UP 


Professionally 





N 
Belong te thete PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
i LOCAL ~ STATE ~ NATIONAL 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





How Do You Measure Up? 


Every teacher is under obligation 
to help advance his profession. This 
is part of what it means to be a 
teacher. 





To teach is to engage in work of 
the most vital service to humanity. 
Therefore, a part of every teacher's 
responsibility is to assure adequate 
standards of preparation, suitable 
facilities and programs for students, 
and fair compensation and wholesome 
working conditions for teachers them- 
selves. Work for such standards, 
facilities, and conditions goes far 
beyond personal concern. It is es- 
sential to the welfare of education 
and thus to the nation. 


But progress toward higher stand- 
ards in education cannot be made by 
individuals working alone. Such 
progress requires united stands and 
united efforts by the profession— 
efforts that can be made only by 
teachers united through membership 
in their professional associations, 
local, state, and national. Only 
through professional organizations 
can teachers speak out with an inde- 
pendent voice strong enough and re- 
spected enough to accomplish their 
goals. 


Through a strong local association, 
teachers have a voice which can be 
raised in support of sound education, 
good school buildings and facilities, 
and adequate budgets. Through 
their local welfare committees, they 
stand together for good salaries, 
reasonable work loads, and fair per- 
sonnel practices. 
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Through a strong stat. association, 
teachers help to advance their pro- 
fession by speaking in a_ unified 
voice before the state government and 
the citizens of the state in support 
of state aid for schools, valid certi- 
fication standards, adequate retire- 
ment provisions, and many other edu- 
cational improvements of state-wide 
importance and concern. 


Through a strong national associa- 
tion, professional teachers join with 
their colleagues everywhere to repre- 
sent education to the public, in the 
nation’s press, radio, television, and 
motion pictures, to Congress and 
other agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and to the world. Through 
the National Education Association, 
the many local and state education 
associations unite and multiply their 
strength. Together, teachers achieve 
ever greater support for education, 
better conditions for themselves, and 
higher prestige for the profession 


Every teacher can help advance his 
profession, can share by participating 
actively in teacher organizations 


Teachers who measure up profes- 
sionally belong to their professional 
associations—local, state, and NEA. 


About 300 persons attended the 
open house reception in the Montrose 
elementary school in honor of Anna 

arney, a fifth grade teacher. Méiss 
Carney retired on June 14 after having 
taught in the schools of Susquehanna 
County for 49 years. 


In the picture, Principal Ralph D. 
Felton is shown presenting her with a 
“money tree’ (the fruit of which is 


dollar bills), donated by the faculty 


members, school employes, and friends. 


Political Parties 
Release Platforms 


In September the two political 
parties released their platforms. We 
print the sections of these which 
deal with education. 


Democrat 


We take pride in the achievements 
of Pennsylvania in the past four 
years in advancing public education. 

Under the leadership of a Demo- 
cratic Governor, our Commonwealth 
has carried on the largest school 
building in the nation. At the same 
time, controls to prevent extravagant 
building standards have been es- 
tablished. 

The Department of Public In- 
struction has been revitalized. <A 
distinguished committee appointed 
by the Governor and a series of State- 
wide conferences have pointed the 
way to modernization of curricula 
and methods of instruction and im- 
provement of the preparation of 
teachers. 

We have brought the education 
of retarded and handicapped children 
out of the dark ages. 

The record should have been even 
brighter. And it would have been, 
if the Republican-controlled General 
Assembly had not turned its back 
upon the children of our Common- 
wealth by rejecting Governor Leader's 
soundly-conceived program for pub- 
lic junior colleges, for scholarship 
and student loan funds, and for an 
increase by $225 million in the volume 
of school construction eligible for 
State assistance. A Democratic Gen- 
eral Assembly will repair these errors 

We will not relax until the prestige 
and compensation of the teaching 
profession are raised to the point 
where teaching will compete suc- 
cessfully with other professions for 
the finest talent; until overcrowding 
is eliminated, obsolete school build- 
ings replaced, and building keeps 
pace with growing population; until 
the quality of the curriculum and of 
instruction meet the highest tests; 
until every boy and girl who is quali~ 
fied for higher education has the op~ 
portunity to go to college. 

Specifically, we pledge: 

To raise the ceiling on school con- 
struction eligible for State subsidy 
so that much-needed classrooms may 
be built 
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To increase and maintain teachers 
salaries at levels which will attract 
ind retain competent teachers. 

To further strengthen teachers: 
retirement benefits by removing in- 
equities, and to increase payments 
ro teachers already retired. 

To further enlarge the program of 
our State Teachers Colleges. 

To provide opportunity for higher 
education for every boy and girl, 
through a system of junior colleges 
throughout Pennsylvania and a schol- 
arship and loan program based upon 
ability and need. 

To complete the program for the 
mentally retarded and _ physically 
handicapped children, so that all 
such children are given educational 
opportunity in the public schools 

To establish a comprehensive pro- 
gram to assist public libraries through- 
out the Commonwealth. 

On the national scene, we deplore 
the withdrawal of support by the Re- 
publican administration for even 
those measures of Federal assistance 
to education it has supported in the 
past. Recognizing that state and 
local action will not suffice to over- 
come the educational deficiencies 
that have developed through years 
and even decades of neglect, we sup- 
port comprehensive Federal aid for 
education 


Republican 

An adequate system of public edu- 
cation, always necessary to the prog- 
ress and well-being of our people, has 
become increasingly important to 
basic national security 

We believe that all students should 
have an equal opportunity for sec- 
ondary as well as higher education, 
without discrimination or segrega- 
tion. We propose a scholastic loan 
program; expansion of existing insti- 
tutions of higher learning in our 
Commonwealth, plus implementation 
of President Eisenhower's higher 
education program. We favor the 
development and expansion of local 
college centers through community 
cooperation with all the existing in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

We will cooperate with the Joint 
State Government Commission in 
planning for the establishment of 
local and community colleges and 
such other recommendations as the 
Commission may offer in the field 
of education. 

Pressing as the need may be for 
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more educational facilities, we be- 
lieve that an even greater need exists 
for improving the quality of educa- 
tion for all in our public schools. We 
must endeavor to promote in our 
children a thirst for knowledge. We 
must provide each child with courses 
which are consistent with his mental 
power and desire to learn. 


The key to improvement in the 
quality of education is the public 
school teacher. All legislative and 
administrative measures needed to 
attract and hold good teachers, in- 
cluding adequate compensation, must 
be insured. 





Ewatp TURNER, president of the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, will be in Pennsylvania the 
week of October 18-25 to speak to a 
number of professional groups. Mr. 
Turner is a classroom teacher in 
Pendleton, Oregon 

Mr. Turner's schedule to speak in 
the State is as follows: 

October 18—Classroom Teachers of 

Midwestern District, Grove City 


October 20—Northwestern District 
Convention, Erie 


October 21—Hanover and Lancaster 
Local Branches, Southern District 


October 22—In-service program, 
South Middleton Township school, 
Boiling Springs; Topic: Sense and 
Sanity for 1958 or Space Age, Year 
[] 


October 24-26—Classroom Teachers 
State Conference, Bedford Springs; 
Topic: The Classroom Teacher— 
Puilder of a Better World 


Mrs. Bertha Boyd, president of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of 
PSEA, urges all classroom teachers 
to take advantage of the opportunity 
to hear Mr. Turner. 





Dear Miss iNorth: 

Our elementary school classes are 
large this year and we have a tight 
schedule because of bus transportation. 
To gain some time we have planned to 
abolish recess periods and reduce our 
lunch time to thirty minutes and use 
that extra hour for teaching. What 
do you think about that idea? 

Rose Carey 
Dear Rose: 

I think youll be sorry! I also 
think that you have forgotten some- 
thing of what you know about 
children and how they learn. 

You state in your letter that the 
classes are large. Large classes cause 
many pressures and tensions for 
pupils. What will happen if you do 
not relieve that pressure with free 
play and activities that use the large 
body muscles? I think you will find 
that if you remove the safety valve 
offered by recess periods you will build 
up pressures that will explode into 
problems of discipline, lack of in- 
terest, and loss of, rather than gain in, 
learning 

Children learn so much from play 
that we ought not feel that the 
play periods of our school day are 
wasted time. The play time may 
well be the time when the boy who is 
at the bottom of the class in arithme- 
tic has an opportunity to show his 
skill as a ball player. The girls and 
boys who may be excellent in book 
learning but who have not learned to 
associate freely with others can learn 
to play with and enjoy their class- 
mates. 

Then there is you. Isn't a ten or 
fifteen minute break good for you 
too? Isn't being referee at a ball 
game a welcome change from the 
classroom routine? Big classes build 
up pressure for teachers. They need 
a safety valve too. 

You may want to change a tradi- 
tional plan of recess and lunch hour 
in your school but do beware of 
eliminating play time. 

Sincerely, 


4 Mang “He~ek_ 


P.S. Remember how we felt about 
recess when we were ten? 


6? 





The National Defense 
Act of 1958 


On September 2, President Eisen- 
hower signed into law the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. It 
was not until the last days of the 
85th Congress that this legislation 
finally made its way through the 
legislative mill. The bill, as ap- 
proved, is a compromise between the 
original Hill-Elliott bills and the 
pror osal of the administration. 

During a part of its long history 
it was known as the ‘'scholarship and 
special aid’ bill, but provisions for 
scholarships were finally deleted. 

Congress authorized almost a bil- 
lion dollars for education under 
this program. What Congress au- 
thorized is what can be spent—but 
not before it is appropriated. For 
some items appropriations have not 
yet been determined. The $40 mil- 
lion appropriated so far is just a 
start. When Congress reconvenes 
it will have to appropriate more to 
meet even this year's needs. 

The titles indicate that this legis- 
lation should have significant effects 
and implications on American educa- 
tion. The main titles are— 

Loans to students in institutions of 

higher education 

Financial assistance for strength- 

ening science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign language instruc- 
tion 
National defense fellowships 
Guidance, counseling, and testing; 
identification and encouragement 
of able students 
a. State programs 
b. Counseling and guidancetrain- 
ing institutes 
Language Development 
a. Centers and research and 
studies 

b. Language institutes 

Research and experimentation in 
more effective utilization of tele- 
vision, radio, motion pictures, 
and related media for educa- 
tional purposes 

Area_ vocational 

grams 

Science information service 

Miscellaneous provisions 

In each instance there are numerous 
subdivisions under these main titles 
including the allotments to the specif- 
ic states, the authorization of ap- 
propriations, and the conditions under 


education pro- 
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which the state agency administers 
the program at the state and local 
levels. 

In the meantime, the Department 
of Public Instruction in cooperation 
with and under the direction of the 
U. S. Office of Education is develop- 
ing State plans basic to the operation 
of the new program. 

In no time in the history of Ameri- 
ca has a Federal Congress approved 
legislation which has possibilities of 
such far-reaching effect on our educa- 
tional program. The mechanics of 
administration under each of the 
titles indicated will, indeed, be de- 
tailed and have many areas of ac- 
tivity. More important perhaps is 
title I of the bill which contains the 
following under “Findings and dec- 
laration of policy”: 

“The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that the security of the 
Nation requires the fullest develop- 
ment of the mental resources and 
technical skills of its young men and 
women. The present emergency de- 
mands that additional and more 
adequate educational opportunities 
be made available. The defense of 
this Nation depends upon the mastery 
of modern techniques developed from 
complex scientific principles. It de- 
pends as well upon tne discovery 
and development of new principles, 
new techniques, and new knowledge. 


“We must increase our efforts to 
identify and educate more of the 
talent of our Nation. This requires 
programs that will give assurance 
that no student of ability will be de- 
nied an opportunity for higher educa- 
tion because of financial need; will 
correct as rapidly as possible the ex- 
isting imbalances in our educational 
programs which have led to an insuffi- 
cient proportion of our population 
educated in science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign languages and 
trained in technology. 

The Congress reaffirms the prin- 
ciple and declares that the States and 
local communities have and must 
retain control over and primary re- 
sponsibility for public education. 
The national interest requires, how- 
ever, that the Federal Government 
give assistance to education for pro- 
grams which are important to our 
defense. 

“To meet the present educational 
emergency requires additional effort 
at all levels of government. It is 
therefore the purpose of this Act to 


provide substantial assistance in vari- 
ous forms to individuals, and to 
states and their subdivisions, in order 
to insure trained manpower of suffi- 
cient quality and quantity to meet the 
national defense needs of the United 
States.” 

Notwithstanding a subtitle ““Fed- 
eral control of education prohibited”, 
it is obvious from the declaration of 
policy that the administration and 
implementation of this legislation will 
have a marked effect upon various 
areas of our school program and in 
modifications of the administrative 
Structure in our states and com- 
munities. The provisions are so 
broad that it would appear from this 
point on our schools will reflect in 
part, at least, a national direction. 


Certainly this legislation is an 
outstanding victory for professional 
organizations. Throughout the years, 
the NEA has insisted that the Federal 
Government must give more than lip 
service to our public schools and to 
the educational needs of the youth 
of our land. This legislation is a cul- 
mination of these efforts joined by 
the various state education associa- 
tions and the many local associations 
affiliated with the NEA. We pay 
tribute, also, to all other organiza- 
tions and lay individuals who sup- 
ported this program. 

We are particularly pleased that 
on the House Education and Labor 
Committee were three members of 
Congress from our State who were 
constant in their support. In order 
of seniority, they are The Honorable 
Elmer J. Holland, Pittsburgh; The 
Honorable John H. Dent, West- 
moreland County; and The Hon- 
orable John A. Lafore, Jr., from 
Montgomery County who recently 
succeeded Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., 
a strong supporter of this kind of 
legislation. 

This presentation in the JOURNAL 
necessarily deals with a broad outline 
of the program rather than specific 
details of administration and opera- 
tion. As we go to press, many con- 
ferences and meetings are in progress 
at the national level and in the re- 
spective states to interpret the new 
law and to plan for the giant program 
which ultimately will result from this 
legislation. The November issue of 
the JOURNAL will be more specific 
in a presentation of its provisions and 
the administration at the state and 
local levels. 
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Social Security Modifications 


Members of the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement System who 
voted “no” or did not vote in the elec- 
tions held in 1957 will have another 
opportunity to elect coverage under 
Social Security if they so desire. 
This opportunity comes because of 


amendments to the Social Security , 


Act by the recent Congress. 


The Governor's Advisory Com- 
mittee on Social Security will recom- 
mend to the Governor that he ap- 
prove a modification to the Federal- 
Commonwealth Social Security Agree- 
ment enakling the Commonwealth to 
extend coverage to those groups per- 
mitted to be covered under the latest 
amendments to the Federal Act. 


These groups would include— 


a. Those who were members of 
public retirement systems 
in Pennsylvania and voted 
“no” or did not vote in 
1957 


b. Those who were eligible for 
membership in our public 
retirement systems but were 
not members and, there- 
fore, did not have an oppor- 
tunity to vote in the 1957 
elections 

The Committee also recommended 
that such coverage, if elected, be 
retroactive to January |, 1956, and 
that a plan be approved to provide for 
the payment of retroactive taxes by 
such-employes not later than Decem- 
ber 31, 1959. 

As official announcements are made 
on method and time of voting and 
other essential details, our members 
will be informed through the Educa- 
tion Bulletin, the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, and through com- 
munications to our Local Branch 
Presidents. 


—o—. 


I begin to suspect that a man’s be- 
wilderment is the measure of his 
wisdom. 

—NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


This is the final test of a gentleman: 
his respect for those who can be no 
possible service to him. 

—WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


We find it hard to believe that other 
people's thoughts are as silly as our 
own, but they probably are. 

—JamMES HARVEY ROBINSON 
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John |. Woodruff 


A Welcome Visitor 


A welcome visitor to headquarters 
on August 22 was John I. Woodruff, 
Selinsgrove. Entering the office with 
a spritely step, a familiar smile, and 
a warm handclasp, one would not 
think for a moment that this dis- 
tinguished visitor was in his 94th 
year. 


His career has been a distinguished 
one and one that despite successes 
symbolized constantly the common 
touch. 


He contributed much to public edu- 
cation and many there are who recall 
with affection the privilege of being 
one of his students during the 47 
years he served as a member of the 
faculty of Susquehanna University. 


In 1918, he was elected to the 
General Assembly and served two 
terms. His service in the Gencral 
Assembly will long be remembered by 
school men because Doctor Woodruff 
was the author of the Woodruff 
salary bill of the 1919 session, which 
for the first time related salaries to 
preparation. 


As a contribution to the centennial 
observance at Susquehanna Univer- 
sity, Doctor Woodruff published a 
book of his poems and addresses. 
This volume, indeed, reflects his 
sound philosophy, the scholarly note, 
and the human understanding of 
Doctor Woodruff. 


This book was published in a 
limited edition of 999 copies, 500 
of these will be given to the Susque- 
hanna University Alumni. Proceeds 
from the sale of the remainder will go 
to the scholarship fund at the 
University. 


Math Teachers 
Convene in NYC 


The eighteenth Christmas meeting 
of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics will be held in New 
York City on December 29 and 30, 
1938, at the Sheraton McAlpin Hotel. 

Elementary school talks will deal 
with basic issues in the teaching of 
arithmetic, in teaching the gifted, 
ways to provide for individual dif- 
ferences, preparation of elementary 
school teachers, new curriculum and 
subject matter emphases, ways to 
teach mental arithmetic, etc. 

Junior High School talks will deal 
with basic issues, eighth grade algebra, 
providing for individual differences, 
for the able, accelerated mathe- 
matics programs, the University of 
Maryland Project. 

Other talks will deal with the sec- 
ondary school curriculum, college 
freshman mathematics, recommended 
changes in college mathematics, pro- 
viding for individual differences at 
the high school level, selection of 
students for advanced mathematics 
programs, actions of government and 
professional groups affecting mathe- 
matics teaching (AAAS, NSF, 
NCTM), and calculus, algebra, prob- 
ability and statistics, and geometry 
in the secondary school. 

General session speakers will in- 
clude James B. Conant, president 
emeritus of Harvard University and 
former U. S. Ambassador to the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany; Carroll V. 
Newsom, Albany, New York, and 
Frank Allen. 

There will be TV programs and 
film presentations. 


Art Conference at Edinboro 


The art department of the State 
Teachers College at Edinboro will 
hold its annual conference for teachers 
and supervisors of art education on 
October 24, from 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 
p.m. A _ well-rounded program is 
being arranged which will be of special 
interest to supervisors and teachers of 
art in the elementary schools. There 
will be an exhibition and many dem- 
onstrations. 

As in former years, Senior High 
School students interested in art 
education as a profession will have a 
special program of their own, in- 
cluding conferences and demonstra- 
tions. 
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SCD Department 
Plans November Meet 


The State Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Department will have a 
theme for its fall conference which 
will center around individual cur- 
riculum problems. The meeting will 
be November 16, 17, 18 in the Penn 
Sherwood Hotel, Philadelphia. 


The committee, in planning the 
conference,- took into consideration 
the desire of many SCDers to spend 
some time in schools. Because of 
this, they have planned two phases 
for the program of the conference. 
First, visiting teams from the con- 
vention may visit schools in the area 
to see such programs as mathematics 
for the gifted junior high student, 
M. I. T. Science Program, corrective 
and developmental reading programs, 
campus-style school and educational 
programs, team approach to junior 
high school teaching, seminar ap- 
proach for dealing with the gifted, 
elementary school foreign language, 
and effective school libraries, to name 
just a few. 


In case delegates do not wish to 
visit schools, Round Tables on ele- 
mentary and secondary curricular 
problems will be held at the hotel. 


The second phase of the program 
consists of clinics on such problems 
as getting balance in educational 
programs, library programs in ac- 
tion, in-service programs, study coun- 
cils, improvement in curriculum, and 
reading laboratory. People coming 
to the convention will be asked to 
pre-register for their team visit or for 
their Monday Round Table, and the 
Tuesday clinic. 


Irving T. Chatterton, SCD vice 
president and program chairman, 
Towanda, announces that Margaret 
Gill, assistant executive secretary, 
Association of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, Washington, 
D. C., will be the luncheon speaker at 
the closing session on November 18. 
Albert I. Oliver is president of the 
PSEA Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum 
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Chief School Administrators 
Meet in October 


The newly formed group, Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Chief School 
Administrators, will meet October 
28-30 at Buck Hill Falls. C. N. 
Hanner, superintendent of Armstrong 
County, is president, and William M. 
Potter, superintendent at Wilkins- 
burg, is chairman of the program 
committee. 


The executive committee will meet 
on Tuesday, October 28, at 11:00 
a.m. The first general session will 
begin at 1:45 p.m. and the conference 
will end at noon, Thursday, October 
30. 


Among the speakers will be persons 
from the Department of Public In- 
struction and from the office of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 


Time will be given to discussion of 
the future activities of the new or- 
ganization. A banquet is scheduled 
for Wednesday evening, October 29. 
Some time has been set aside for 
recreation and a golf tournament 


Elementary Principals 
Re-examine Role 


At the annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Elementary 
School Principals, these adminis- 
trators will re-examine their role in 
the educational scheme. The meet- 
ing will be at Buck Hill Falls, October 
31 and November | and 2. 


Principal speakers will be Victor 
O. Hornbostel, assistant director, 
Research Division, NEA; Hugh P. 
McKnight, manager of education and 
training, Aluminum Company of 
America, and Robert Nickel, chair- 
man of the Department of Education, 
Bethany College, West Virginia. 


Mrs. Margaret Ross, Rochester, is 
president of the Elementary Princi- 
pals Section of the PSEA. Florence 
Shields of Rose Tree Union school 
district, Lima, is conference chair- 
man. 


“Quality” Theme for 
Higher Education Conference 


“Quality in Higher Education” is 
the theme for the Eighth Annual Con- 
ference of the PSEA Department of 
Higher Education to be held in 
Harrisburg on November 14-15. 

The delegates, who are being in- 
vited from every institution of higher 
learning in Pennsylvania, will con- 
sider three aspects of the theme— 
its meaning, how achieved, and how 
evaluated. 

Speaker for the opening session is 
Reuben G. Gustavson, president and 
executive director of Resources for 
the Future, Washington, D. C. At 
the annual banquet the group will 
hear Ernest V. Hollis of the United 
States Office of Education; and in- 
vited to address the closing session 
is Dana L. Farnsworth of Harvard 
University. 

During one of the sessions the dele- 
gates will assemble in four groups 
according to their special interest in 
the Humanities, the Sciences, the 
Social Studies, or the Administration 
of Higher Education. 

S. E. Munson, president of the 
PSEA Department of Higher Educa- 
tion, and his Planning Committee 
have drafted a program which they 
believe will attract college people from 
every department of learning, includ- 
ing the so-called disciplines. 


Secondary School Principals 


The Pennsylvania Branch of the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals will hold its annual 
conference, October 27-28, in Harris- 
burg. General sessions will be held 
in the Forum of the Education Build- 
ing: 9:00 am., October 27; 10:30 
a.m., October 28. The time between 
general sessions will be used for group 
meetings. 

William T. Bean, Lower Merion 
Township Senior High School, Ard- 
more, is president; S. P. Bom- 
gardner of New Cumberland High 
School is secretary-treasurer. 


World Poetry Day, October 15 
One Heart One World 


MARY O'CONNOR 


There are no hours of enmity, 
No differences of birth 
In hearts that dream of poetry 
Circling the very earth. 
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PAST Announces 
Year's Program 


Three regional conferences and an 
all-State meeting constitute the pro- 
gram planned by the Pennsylvania 
Association for Student Teaching for 
the new school year. PAST will also 
sponsor the national Association for 
Student Teaching convention in Chi- 


cago on February 13 and 14, 1959. 


The western region of PAST, under 
the direction of Vernon Lingren of 
the University of Pittsburgh, had a 
regional conference on September 26- 
27. Marywood College, Scranton, 
will be host to the eastern regional 
unit of PAST on October 31 when 
‘Human Relations in Student Teach- 
ing’ will be discussed. Nathan 
Meyer of State Teachers College, 
Stroudsburg, is the vice president for 
the eastern region. 


The central regional unit of PAST, 
under the chairmanship of William 
Beyers of State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, will sponsor a work- 
shop for cooperating teachers on 
November 5. 


The annual State meeting of PAST 
will be at Gettysburg College on 
April 25-26, 1959. L. W. Van Laning- 
ham of State TeachersCollege, Edin- 
boro, is head of the planning com- 
mittee. 


PSMLA at Franklin and Marshall 


Franklin and Marshall College 
will entertain the fall conference of 
the Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 
guage Association on October 18. 
The theme is Laboratory Language 
‘Teaching. 


Speakers will be Leon Dostert, di- 
rector, Institute of Foreign Lan- 
guages, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C., and A. R. Evans, 
organizer of language schools in 
Korea, Saigon, and for SHAPE. 
Mr. Evans is currently with Elec- 
tronics Teaching Laboratories 


Sectional meetings will consider 
the application of the language lab- 
oratory to language teaching in 
French, German, Russian, and Span- 
ish. 

Luncheon reservations should be 
sent to Robert Rohrbach, manager, 
Food Service, Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster. —EVELYN N 
BaxTER, Vice President 
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Industrial Arts Topics 


At the convention of the Industrial 
Arts Association of Pennsylvania, 
in Hershey Community Club, Oc- 
tober 24 and 25, Industrial Arts 
and the New Era, Industry and Edu- 
cation, Partners in a Growing Ameri- 
ca will be the topic. 

The convention has been planned 
around Education in the Missile Age 
and will include experts from educa- 
tion, industry, and the military to 
bring us up-to-date on the current 
educational needs in our important 
phase of education. 

The principal speakers will be 
Colonel Carlo R. Tosti, Special As- 
sistant to the Commander, Air Re- 
search and Development Command, 
U. S. Air Force, who will use as his 
topic at the banquet Industrial Arts 
Education in the Missile Era, and 
Elbert P. Little, executive director, 
Physical Science Study Committee, 
whose topic at the luncheon will be 
Physics and Industrial Arts. 

Other specialists who will be pres- 
ent are Kermit Seefeld, president, 
American Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion, and Marshall L. Schmitt, spe- 
cialist for industrial arts, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, U. S. Office of Education. 

Workshop sessions have been or- 
ganized around the industrial arts 
teaching areas and will emphasize 
the interplay of ideas and discussion. 
The groups will be small enough to 
allow each member to participate. 

Anthony T. Stavaski of the State 
Teachers College, California, is presi- 
dent of the Association, and Cel H. 
Aman, head of fine and industrial 
arts, Thomas A. Edison High School, 


Philadelphia, is vice president 


Geographic Council Meets 
in New York City 


The 44th annual meeting of the 
National Council for Geographic 
Education will be at the Hotel Statler 
in New York City, November 28 and 
29. The program will be of interest to 
elementary, high school, and college 
teachers. 

The program will highlight geo- 
graphic education around the world, 
geographic education across the cur- 
riculum, focus on regions of in- 
creasing importance, tools and tech- 
niques for teaching world regions, 


geography and the IGY, distin- 
guished visitors from the United 
States, and field trips and exhibits 
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Experiment, from page 64 


that Teachers College of Temple 
University has incorporated the whole 
idea into a graduate program leading 
to a master’s degree. The program 
is called The Intern Teaching Pro- 
gram for College Graduates. 


The Philadelphia school system 
comes in for no small measure of the 
credit for the success of the program 
For, from the very beginning, it lent 
resources and enthusiasm in a whole- 
hearted manner. 


I didn’t talk about the flaws that 
developed as the fabric of the pro- 
gram unfolded nor did I mention the 
individual teachers who failed. The 
failures, which percentagewise are 
not great, have been obscured by the 
bigger things which the experiment 
brought in the area of teacher educa- 
tion. 


New Thinking 


There is no doubt that this pro- 
gram is not the entire answer to the 
twin problems of teacher shortage 
and teacher preparation. But let us 
think that the Experimental Program 
in Teacher Education is the be- 
ginning of new thinking in these areas 
and the answers found will help solve 
many of the problems that exist in 
other areas of education. 


And finally, the experiment was a 
thrust of new thinking and dynamic 
action in an area where question and 
objection have been raised for quite 
a while with very little effect. The 
results of this program are going 
to be felt for quite a while through- 
out the State of Pennsylvania but es- 
pecially in the Philadelphia public 
school system 


Retirement Problems 


On May 2 and 3, the Committee 
on Retirement Problems, Richard 
Moffitt, chairman, considered prob- 
lems relating to Social Security, 
amendments to the State Code, and 
other retirement matters Dates 
for the second Committee meeting 
were set tentatively as October 17- 
18—Witttam A Doane, Secretary 
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Executive Council 
July 3, 1958 


The 1958 Executive Council met 
at breakfast on Thursday, July 3, 
8:00 am., Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
Ohio, with President Harold J. Koch 
presiding. 

Rott CaLtt—Present were: Charles 
H. Boehm, Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, 
Theodore A. Brown, Max G. Cooley, 
Ethel Dixon, Kenneth D. Frantz, 
H. E. Gayman, Harry K. Gerlach, 
Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, Howard 
H. Halsey, Ruth A. Isett, Grace I. 
Kauffman, Harold J. Koch, Fred R. 
Korman, Mrs. Ada Kuhns, S. E. 
Munson, Mrs. Margaret Ross, Mrs. 
Rachael C. Shupe, Kermit M. Stover, 
G. Baker Thompson, Clyde R. Uhler. 

Absent but accounted for: Albert 
I. Oliver and Kenneth Shultz. 

A. C. Moser, Associate Executive 
Secretary, met with the Council. 


Minutes—On motion of Mr. Ger- 
lach, seconded by Mr. Korman, the 
minutes of the May 17 meeting were 
approved. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—The 
President spoke of his activities 
since the last meeting of Council and 
particularly the fine quality of the 
conference of the Department of 
Vocational and Practical Arts at 
Eagles Mere. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY—On motion of Mr. Stover, 
seconded by Mr. Halsey, Council 
approved the financial report for the 
month of May as presented by the 
Executive Secretary. 
Membership—Mr. Gayman reported 
that the PSEA membership as of 
June 30, 1958, the end of the mem- 
bership year, was 67,274, a decrease 
of 321. The NEA membership was 
47,882, a decrease of 4,935. He ex- 
pressed appreciation for this fine 
record to Council members and to 
Presidents of Local Branches. 

LecaL SERvicE—Mr. Gayman called 
attention to the report of Mr. Adler 
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for the period of May 8 to June 19, 
1958. 
LEGISLATION — Mr. Moser com- 
mented on State and Federal legis- 
lation. 


REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 

Chief School Administrators — Mrs. 
Ross, chairman, indicated a meeting 
of her committee would be held on 
July 18 at 3:00 p.m., Harrisburg. 
Vacancy on Staff—Doctor Uhler, 
chairman, indicated that since the 
last Council meeting six persons had 
been interviewed. He stated that 
the committee would continue to re- 
ceive applications or suggestions for 
the position. The committee wants 
to make sure that all persons especial- 
ly well qualified have an opportunity 
to make application. 


Report OF DPI—Doctor Boehm, 
State Superintendent, discussed a 
number of items of interest. 
ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

Committee of Fifteen—Mr. Koch re- 
ported that the Committee of Fifteen 
was progressing satisfactorily with its 
task. 

Committee on Unpaid Salaries—Mr. 
Stover, chairman, reported that every 
effort is being made to provide funds 
for the payment of unpaid teachers’ 
salaries. He stated there is general 
agreement that strong legislation 
should be introduced in the 1959 
session of the General Assembly to 
compel districts to pay salaries when 
due or to have a State agency such as 
the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in complete control of the dis- 
trict finances. 

Committee on Expanded Program and 
Building—Mr. Stover, chairman, re- 
ported the committee met with the 
architect on June 23 to examine the 
schematic drawing. The committee 
made some suggestions to the archi- 
tect and will meet again on July 
28. 

Reports of Districts and Departments— 
Mr. Cooley thanked Council for the 
financial assistance to the Scranton 
teachers. 


Mrs. Halsey expressed appreciation 
to the committee on the fine Head- 
quarters exhibit for the NEA Con- 
vention. 

Legal Assistance—On motion of Doc- 
tor Uhler, seconded by Miss Isett, 
Council approved the request of Mr. 
Korman for the payment of $50 to 
Larry Ross through the Lycoming 
County Branch Officers for legal 
assistance, 

List of Local Branch Presidents—On 
motion of Miss Isett, seconded by Mr. 
Gerlach, Council approved the use of 
the list of Local Branch Presidents by 
candidates for State PSEA offices. 
New Business 

WCOTP—On motion of Mr. Kor- 
man, seconded by Miss Kauffman, 
Council approved the request of the 
Executive Secretary to sponsor dele- 
gates from foreign countries to the 
1959 WCOTP meeting to be held in 
Washington, D. C. 

PENN Hatt MEETING OF CoUNCIL— 
A committee consisting of Mr. Ger- 
lach, Mrs. Boyd, and Mr. Cooley set 
the time for the meeting of Council 
at the Penn Hall Workshop as 
Tuesday, August 12, at 1:30 p.m. 


August 12, 1958 


The 1958 Executive Council met 

on Tuesday, August 12, during the 
Penn Hall Workshop, Chambersburg, 
with President Harold J. Koch pre- 
siding. 
Rott Cartt—Present were: Mrs. 
Bertha P. Boyd, Max G. Cooley, 
Ethel Dixon, H. E. Gayman, Harry 
K. Gerlach, Howard H. Halsey, 
Ruth A. Isett, Grace I. Kauffman, 
Harold J. Koch, Fred R. Korman, 
Mrs. Ada Kuhns, S. E. Munson, 
Mrs. Margaret Ross, Kenneth Shultz, 
Mrs. Rachael C. Shupe, Kermit M. 
Stover, Clyde R. Uhler. 

Absent but accounted for: Charles 
H. Boehm, Theodore A. Brown, Ken- 
neth D. Frantz, Mrs. Audrey S. 
Graham, Albert I. Oliver, G. Baker 
Thompson. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
and members of Headquarters Staff 
met with the Council. 

Minutes—On motion of Mr. Kor- 
man, seconded by Miss Isett, the 
minutes of the July 3 meeting were 
approved. 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Mr 
Koch expressed appreciation to the 
Council for the privilege of attending 
the WCOTP in Rome, Italy. He said 
the experience of working with the 
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“PARIS... here we come!” 


Massachusetts teacher wins American Seating contest... 
leaves with husband for fabulous two weeks in Europe 


Boarding !uxurious Sabena DC-7C, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sperling begin free vacation trip to Brussels and Paris. 


Miss Mary F. Turner 
Ensley High School 
Birmingham, Alabama 

Mrs. Elaine Stringer 

Shaffer Elementary School 
Atwater, California 

Frank M. Lacey 

Ortega Elementary School 
Palo Alto, California 

C. Wendell Waterman 
Rolando Park Elementary 
School, San Diego, California 
Virgil Viets 

Hartford Public High School 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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Mrs. Luvenia George 

Hine Jr. High School 
Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Aura B. Lebolo 

Lena H. Cox School 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Harry J. Kone 

Schubert Elementary School 
Chicago, Illinois 


A. D. Sabin 

West High School 
Rockford, Illinois 

Miss Mae Stephens 
Kendallville Public School 
Kendallville, Indiana 


Off to Europe for two weeks of new sights, 
new experiences, new thrills . . . in exciting 
Brussels, at the 1958 World’s Fair . . . and 
in gay, beautiful Paris—city of incomparable 
food, fun and fashion! ‘‘We can hardly 
believe this is happening to us. It’s a lifetime 
dream come true!” says Mrs. Peter R. 
Sperling of Canton, Massachusetts—Grand- 
Prize winner in the 1958 contest for teachers 
sponsored by the American Seating Com- 
pany. 

We extend our warmest congratu- 
lations to Mrs. Sperling, and to the twenty 
teachers who won $500 Summer Scholarship 
awards in this contest, which we believe to 
be the first of its kind. All teachers under 
full-time contract within the continental 
United States were invited to compete for 
the twenty-one prizes—and thousands re- 
sponded with excellent entries. Final judg- 
ing by the Reuben H. Donnelley Corpora- 
tion and an independent panel of prominent 
educators was close and difficult. 


To every contestant in this year’s con- 
test, our sincere thanks. 


AMERICAN 
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WINNERS OF $500 SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


Miss Marguerite Fowler 
West Jr. High School 
Waterloo, lowa 


Miss Dorothy Conlon 
Junior High School 
Saco, Montana 


Mrs. Mary E. Kerns 
Kings Road School 
Madison, New Jersey 
Donald Waldman 


James Monroe High School 
Bronx, New York 


Mrs. Richard Deering 
T. V. Summers School 
Hicksville, New York 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


Miss Rena Head 
Idabel High School 
Idabel, Oklahoma 


Mrs. Helen Sawyer 
St. Paul Elementary School 
St. Paul, Oregon 


Mrs. Barney Davis 
Dalton Elementary School 
Uvalde, Texas 


Elbern Dickson 
No. Davis Jr. High School 
Clearfield, Utah 


R. Charles Wheeler 
Waukesha High School 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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teachers of other nations is one he 
will never forget and is one he wished 
all might share. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRE- 


TARY—On motion of Mrs. Boyd, 
seconded by Mr. Shultz, Council ap- 
proved the financial report for the 
month of July as presented by the 
Executive Secretary. 

Defense Commission, NEA—On mo- 
tion of Mr. Gerlach, seconded by 
Miss Kauffman, Council approved 
a study of the Ambridge situation 
by the NEA Defense Commission 





as outlined by Richard B. Kennan, 
secretary of the NEA Defense Com- 
mission, and as requested by the 
Ambridge teachers. The PSEA will 
join in the study in such manner as 
requested by the Defense Commis- 
sion and the Ambridge teachers. 

Mount Pleasant—ERC—The Execu- 
tive Secretary presented a communi- 
cation from Genevieve Walker, presi- 
dent, Mt. Pleasant Local Branch, 
PSEA, expressing appreciation for the 
visitation by William Buchanan and 
Wayne Mong of the ERC Com- 


for a well-rounded education. . . 


ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD 


for grades 1-9* 
by Dr. C. Newton Stokes 


Designed to develop flexible thinking, this new series stresses 
the meaning of each new process as it brings the child to a firm 
understanding of basic number concepts. 


*Book 9 to be published in January, 1959 


EXPLORING 
SCIENCE 


for grades 1-6 
by Dr. Walter A. Thurber 


Allyn and Bacon offers a timely introduction 
to science that prepares children to under- 
stand basic scientific concepts through ex- 
citing experiments. Based on the philosophy 
that children learn best by doing, these 
books feature activities that encourage 
pupils to plan, use ingenuity and exercise 
initiative. Science is a definite part of 
every child's life and these books can 
provide many of the answers to the world 
around him. 


Representatives: 


THE SHELDON BASIC 
READING SERIES 


for grades 1-8* 
by Dr. Wm. D. Sheldon et al. 


Hand in hand with the delights and ex- 
periences that come from reading is the 
systematic development of reading ability. 
Word recognition skills and discrimination 
are acquired as the pupil learns to classify 


and generalize, to use idioms and creative | 





language and to locate main ideas while | 


noting sequence and detail. 


*High Trails and Widening Views (books 
7 and 8) are now available for classroom use. 


David J. Schleicher, 1333 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Pa. 
Harry Smith Eaton, Taylor Ave., Wyalusing, Pa. 
Carl B. Heffner, 422 Perry Ave., Greensburg, Pa. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs —- New Jersey 
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mission. 

Muhlenberg-—ERC—The Executive 
Secretary presented a communica- 
tion from George A. Eichler, chair- 
man of the ERC Commission, re- 
porting on his visitation to Muhlen- 
berg Township. Doctor Eichler re- 
ported that while he had conferences 
with the groups concerned he had no 
specific recommendation. 


LecaL Service—Mr. Adler called 
attention to his report of activities 
from June 20 to August 1, 1958. 
Olyphant situation—The Executive 
Secretary reported that the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction had re- 
ceived from the Olyphant School 
Board a certified list of the unpaid 
salaries owed each teacher, that the 
Department had requested attend- 
ance records from the School Board 
in order to compute State appropria- 
tions, that following a computation 
of the appropriations payable to the 
district for 1958-59 and in accordance 
with the decision of the Department 
of Justice, money would be provided 
to guarantee the payment of the 
salaries due the teachers. 

In accordance with action at a 
previous meeting of the Council 
$500 was allocated for financial aic 
for legal assistance to carry forward 
the work of the Olyphant Citizens” 
Committee 
Patterson Case—Mr. Adler indicated 
that Mr. Patterson had filed suit for 
reinstatement to an administrative 
position in the new jointure of 
Williams Township and Wilson Bor- 
ough, Northampton County. 
Aliquippa—The Executive Secretary 
presented a communication from the 
president of the Aliquippa Education 
Association requesting assistance in 
matters concerning the demotion 
of two department heads. Mr 
Gayman reported a member of Head- 
quarters Staff had been assigned to 
make an on-the-spot investigation 
of the situation and the services of 
the Association would be available 
to assist the Aliquippa Education 
Association in contacts and negotia- 
tions with the School Board. 
LEGISLATION—Mr. Moser reported 
on legislation at the State and Na- 
tional levels. 

STATE CONVENTION—On motion of 
Mr. Korman, seconded by Mrs 
Kuhns, Council approved for the 
1958 annual convention rules of pro- 


| cedure, order of business, preparation 
of report of Executive Council, pro- 
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More than ever before, perhaps, modern teachers 
hold the responsibility of molding their students into 
an entirely different way of living. World Book, more 
than any other encyclopedia, is designed to help you 
accomplish this purpose. 

World Book is up to date, informative, interesting, 
advanced. Its thousands of visual aids and illustra- 
tions stimulate learning. Its single alphabetical ar- 





New reduced prices for schools and libraries 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation ¢ Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


OCTOBER, 1958 











De ASABE 





Use the Help World Book Encyclopedia Offers 


rangement makes fact-finding easy, encourages use. 
World Book helps teachers, too. Even without a 
scientific background, you can plan a science pro- 
gram with the aid of World Book’s thorough, accu- 
rate science articles. 
When you look to the future—look into World 
Book Encyclopedia. 


FREE! World Book Encyclopedia service booklet for 
teachers, ‘‘With World Book, Science is Method.” A practical 
guide towards directing your students to a knowledge of scientific 
subjects and scientific methods. 


Write to your local World Book Manager: 


Mr. & Mrs. Maxwell H. Forbes 
Box 277 
Wynnewood, Pennsylvania 


Sam Green 
P.O. Box 383 


Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


Glenard C. Hunt 
300 Mt. Lebanon Bivd. 
Pittsburgh 34, Pa. 


Michael Sovick 
149 Roycroft Blvd. 
Snyder 26, New York 
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grams and speakers, hotel reserva- 
tions, ballots, nominations and elec- 
tions committee report, social func- 
tions, and finances as included on the 
agenda. 


REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 

Chief School Administrators—Mrs. 
Ross, chairman, made a_ progress 
report. 

Vacancy on Staff—Doctor Uhler, 
chairman, reported the committee 
was still seeking applicants for the 
position on Headquarters Staff. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE LIAISON 
MEMBERS 

Local Branch Committee—Mr. Ger- 
lach said he felt that the Penn Hall 
Workshop would be another out- 
standing Workshop and that every- 
thing was proceeding according to 
schedule. 

Public Relations Committee—In the 
absence of Mr. Brown, Mr. Leuschner 
reported for the committee and ex- 
pressed the wish that all Council 
members would plan to attend the PR 
Workshop, September 19-20. 











In a space age... 


that makes next-door neighbors out of far-off countries. . . 
. where atomic-powered submarines chart a course beneath the polar ice-cap 
. .where new world tensions spring up overnight 


then. .. 


the citizens and policy makers of tomorrow must be more concerned with the 


present than with the past. 
And... 


children must learn to think geographically if they are to become effective 
citizens and leaders in tomorrow's world. 


Be sure you see 


OUR UNITED STATES 
IN A WORLD OF NEIGHBORS 


1958's newest geography for the upper level — the top of the famous “Our 


Neighbors” geography series 


And don’t forget these geographies from the same series: 


Neighbors at Home, Grade 3 

Neighbors Around the World, Grade 4 

Neighbors in the Americas or 

Neighbors in the United States and Canada, Grade 5 
Neighbors in Latin America, Grades 5 or 6 
Neighbors Across the Seas, Grades 6 or 7 


And remember. . . 


There’s a Winston Dictionary for every grade in your school. Better illus- 
trated, more ‘‘finding words’’ an easier vocabulary, a more inviting format 
and standard diacritical markings. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Represented in Pennsylvania by: 


Harry W. Cook, 2430 Mina Drive, Allison Park, Pa. * Thomas R. Price, 21 Letitia Lane, Media, Pa. © Stephen 
T. Rollins, 206 W. King Street, Waynesboro, Pa. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Committee of Fifteen—In the absence 
of Chairman Thompson, Mr. Staf- 
ford stated that preliminary reports 
had been made by committee mem- 
bers at the conference at Pennsyl- 
vania State University and at the 
Monday evening session of the Penn 
Hall Workshop. 

Expanded Program and Building— 
Mr. Stover, chairman, reported on 
the meeting with the architect on 
July 28. The next meeting with the 
architect will be September 12 
He said the plans indicate the ap- 
proximate cost of the new building 
will be $1,000,000 to $1,110,000. 
Reports of Districts and Departments— 
Presidents of PSEA Districts and 
Departments reported on their fall 
conferences and Department activi- 
ties. 

District Expenditures—On motion of 
Mr. Gerlach, seconded by Mrs. 
Shupe, Council voted that the Bud- 
get Committee should set up policy 
for expenditures from the District 
allocations. 

Higher Education—Doctor Munson 
stated he would like to discuss at a 
later meeting the results of a con- 
ference with Kerry Smith of the NEA 
on membership. 

New Business 


PFTA_ Resolution—The Executive 
Secretary presented a resolution 
adopted by the PFTA Convention 
in April which the Council noted 
with approval. The resolution re- 
quested support of Local Branches 
in the SEAP-PFTA program locally 
Southern District Membership—The 
Executive Secretary reported that as 
of June 30, 1958, the Southern Dis- 
trict had reported more than 9,000 
members, which according to the 
Constitution would give this District 
an additional representative on the 
Council beginning January, 1959. 
MEETINGS OF CounciL—The Council 
will meet on Friday, September 19, 
and Saturday, October 18. 
ADJOURNMENT—On motion of Mr 
Halsey, seconded by Mr. Shultz 
Council adjourned at 4:45 p.m. 

—H. E. GayMan, Executive Secre- 
tary 


: Correct Schoolmen’s Extension Dates 


The correct dates for the extension 
programs of Schoolmen’s Week are 
October 16-17, York; October 24, 
Lancaster. 
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Wind, sun, stars, solar system, universe. A mean- 
ingful list? Yes, but just interesting puzzle-pieces 
to the child who has yet to learn the relationships. 

All Britannica Junior articles start by relating 
the unknown to something familiar to children. 
Basic information builds gradually into an expla- 
nation of how it works or what it means. In the 
conclusion, the topic is related to the individual 
and society in terms of use, value or even impli- 
cations. 

A child wondering about the atmosphere, for 
example, finds the word instantly in the Ready 
Reference Index volume. The pronunciation and 


wr 





THE WORLD OF SCIENCE CAN BE A PUZZLE 


brief definition may satisfy his curiosity. But he 
also finds the location of 13 related articles. Fur- 
ther inter-relation is achieved by cross references 
within the articles. 

Thus, Britannica Junior not only serves a va- 
riety of reference needs, it also uniquely inter- 
relates the facts to add meaning and extend a 
child’s understanding of the world around us. 

For your free copy of the new teaching aid, 
“Traveling Through Space,” send a postcard re- 
quest to John R. Rowe, Educational Director, 
Dept. 183MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 





Designed especially for elementary school children 
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Many of the country’s finest 
Developmental Reading Laboratories 
have been using SHADOWSCOPES 
exclusively for more than four 
years. Their comments have 

been uniformly enthusiastic about 
the contribution our equipment has 
made to their programs. 


PROVEN VALIDITY! 





UNBEATEN DEPENDABILITY! 
COMPARISON INVITED! 


READING PACER 













$9400 
F.0.B. Lafayette, 
Indiana 


Illustrated literature 
available upon request 





PSYCHOTECHNICS, INC. 


105 WEST ADAMS STREET 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 








Yours...for the asking 


Materials offered by PS]'s advertisers 
often add that extra spark to class or extra- 
curricular work. Be the first in your school 
to use the new aids that you may secure 
by using the convenient coupon below. 

1. FREIGHT TRAIN Cut-Out is a four- 
color play-and-learn aid. Shows in- 
teriors and exteriors of locomotive, 10 
freight cars, and caboose; may be 
erected to form a train. One set per 
classroom. (Association of American 
Railroads) 

8. SclENCE GuIDE shows how to select 
the publisher's best science titles at 
proper reading levels. CoRRELATION 
GuIDE shows publisher's general titles 
broken down by Unit Study Groupings 
and Grade Reading Levels. New FALL 
CaTALoe of all titles. (Children’s Press) 
FoLper lists a variety of tours of 
Europe planned especially for students 
and teachers. Tours cover from twelve 
to nineteen countries and are priced 
from $1025 to $1295.  (Dittmann 
Travel Organization) 

13. U.S. Traits Map is a colorful 17” x 22” 
map of historic United States trails 
depicting events and historic places 


c 


. For BETTER, 


since 1595 as related in the American 
Adventure Series. Includes complete 
information on the graded corrective 
reading program. (Wheeler Publishing 
Company) 


. WitH WorLb Book—SCIENCE Is 


METHOD is a brochure that provides 
help for your students with science 
learnings and gives insight to scientific 
methods. (Field Enterprises Educa- 
tional Corporation) 


. List OF FREE TEACHING AIDS on coal, 


coal mining, anc the uses of coal. 
(National Coal Association) 

FASTER READING is a 
four-page brochure that describes and 
illustrates the Rateometer, a motor 
driven device for improving reading 
rate and comprehension; the Eye- 
Span Trainer, a simple hand operated 


card shutter for improving reading 
skill; and the Flash-Tachment, for 


converting any 2 x 2 slide or filmstrip 
projector into a tachistoscope. (Audio- 
Visual Research) 


. Posture Posters set of 5-designed for 


use in the classroom to illustrate the 
principles of healthful posture. (Ameri- 
can Seating Company) 


. GRADED CaTAaLoc of children’s books 


and Classified Catalog of books for high 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


more than one copy is available. 


3] 32 of 
Name... 
Subject... .. 
School Name... ... 
School Street Address. 





USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled 
4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


I. 8 9 13 17 19, 


23 27. 28. 29 30 
38. 46. 49 
a Os 


Available in 
school year of 
1958-59 only 


| indicate quantity desired where 
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EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus Africa, Yugoslavia, Czecho- 


slovakia, Berlin, Denmark, and Ireland. 


A low-priced, 


different kind of trip for the young in spirit who don’t 
want to be herded around. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia (Box S) — Pasadena, California: 

















We can print your paper for as little as 


$25.00. Use as many pictures as you 
want. Write for details about our 
system. Our service is prompt. : 


A. G. Halldin Co., Box 84, Indiana, Pa. 


YOUR SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 


Is it costing too much? 














NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKLET 
Entitled “CRAFT PROJECTS for GIFTS or PROFIT”... 
Has 32 pages of illustrated Christmas Craft Ideas and instruc- 


tions. 


Booklet and our Catalog FREE with order, 
by request. 


25¢ 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


4707-D Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


4 East 16th St. 
New York 3, N.Y 


5832 Chicago Ave. 
Chicago 51, Ill. 





29. ARMY OCCUPATIONS AND YOU. 


30. 


31. 


38. 


49. 





school libraries. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company) 

A well- 
indexed handbook (312 pages) of the 
Army's ten occupational areas, with 
related civilian jobs. Designed to help 
young people plan their careers.  In- 
tended for guidance counscling work 
with students and reference for both 
(Department of the Army) 

Mititary GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY 
ScHooLs. Written especially for the 
use of principals, guidance counselors, 
coaches, and teachers. A source book 
of ideas and suggestions which will 
assist in tailor-making the military 
guidance program in the light of 
students’ needs and local resources 
(Department of the Army) 
LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG. A 96-page 
catalog of materials, equipment, and 
aids used in the making of purses, bill- 
folds, belts, and other personal and 
household products. (Tandy Leather 
Company) 


. List of hard-to-find teaching material 


aids assembled by teachers for teachers 
Whether you need samples from the 
farm, forest and mines or inexpensive 
science materials and arithmetic de- 
vices, you will want this list of reason- 
ably priced aids in your file. (Practical 
Aids Company) 


. THE TESTING PROGRAM is a 20-page 


ready reference on the various types of 
tests and how they may be used in a 
coordinated testing program. Avail- 
able to administrators, professors of 
education, and counselors and teachers 
One copy. (Public School Publishing 
Company) 

BrocHurE on Summer Study in Europe 
in the fields of education, history, art, 
music, sociology, languages, journalism 
Planned to satisfy ‘in-service’ credit 
requirements. (Study Abroad) 


. CatALoc of flannel boards and _ felt 


cut-outs. For all grade levels—first 
grade through high school. (Jacronda 
Manufacturing Company) 

BrocHurE on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa. 
Describes itinerary and gives costs for 
twenty countries in seventy days, 
summer 1959, (Europe Summer Tours) 
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Teach Russian, from page 58 | 


orator, spoke Russian with a Yiddish 
accent. Stalin, self-conscious about 


his strong Georgian accent, was a | 


reluctant public speaker. Khruisht- 
shev speaks with an Ukrainian accent. 
Yet, allof them seem to have com- 
municated quite effectively in Rus- 
sian. 

While our target must be a culti- 
vated Russian language, clearly enun- 
ciated, if possible, speaking from the 
viewpoint of a Russian who is pre- 
sumably to understand our tyro, a 
native Russian will have less diffi- 
culty understanding the Slavic Ameri- 





can accent than the Anglo Saxon | 


accent. 
At a time when the United States 


needs many well prepared linguists, | 
especially those skilled in the Russian | 


language, Pennsylvania can supply 
a goodly share. Not only do we plan 
to teach the Russian language in our 
public school, but we also have a 
running start if we take care to utilize 
the Russian language potential in- 
herent in our large school population 
having a Slavic heritage 





NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF CLASSROOMS! 


BEST... 


because it has 
passed the 


classroom test 


ATA 
COST AS LOW 


37: 


PER PUPIL* 





Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


11'S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve- 
ment program. 
IT’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED .. . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET*... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: ‘‘Pupils love working with them’’ 
... “best of its type’. . . ‘‘more convenient”’. . . 
“‘so quiet’’ . . . ‘‘flexible and adaptable’”’. . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%.’’ 

Complete with manual, carry-case, $35 

5 to 9 units, ea. $31.50 = 10 or more, ea. $29.75 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Dept, PJ-810 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 | 


FACTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE! DURABLE! 


OCTOBER, 1958 


| 
| 
| 
| 





IMPORTANT REMINDER TO NEW TEACHERS 


Many P.S.E.A. Local Branches sponsor Washington National 
Group Income Protection Plans. If you are newly employed 
in one of these Districts, the following policy provision is of 
importance to you: 


“Teachers becoming employed by the Board of Education 
after the effective date of this policy have sixty (60) days 
from date of becoming so employed within which to make 
application without evidence of insurability being re- 
quired, provided they are actively on duty and regularly 
employed. If application is not so made within said sixty 
(60) day period, evidence of insurability satisfactory to 
the Company may be required”’. 


In addition to the important privilege stated above, these plans 
offer many other advantages at low group rates; and, in many 
instances, with the convenience of handling premium on a pay- 
roll deduction basis. For complete information, ask your Asso- 
ciation President, or write directly to us. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 
PENNSYLVANIA GROUP OFFICES 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 720 Investment Bidg. 
Philadelphia 7 Pittsburgh 22 


—A Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 




















In your class who are 


) The most talented pupils? 
.) The under achievers? 


.) The pupils who need 
special help? 













Two of the most 
Standard tests widely used and 
help you 


to know them. 


reliable measures are 


CTIS QUICK SCORING 
MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 


and 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Leon W. Holfman, Middle Atlantic Manager 
Harold F. Singley and William P. Garrisou 
Pennsylvania Representatives 
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Famous TRUE BOOKS re Inuly 
_ The Teacher's TRUE E Prcend! 





Here’s how the True Book Series helps lighten a teacher’s work load: 
Simplifies teaching tasks Enriches any curriculum 
Sharpens reading skills Forms basis for student projects 
Sparks discussion on Unit Study Aids remedial reading 


44 factual books for primary grades to spark development of 
young minds by encouraging early independent reading. Sub- 
jects appealing to every interest—from Insects to Eskimos, 
from Oceans to Science Experiments. Entire True Book series 
prepared under the direction of Illa Podendorf, Laboratory 
School, University of Chicago. Grades Kg-4. Net: $1.50 each. 


3 Teaching Aids — ALL FREE 


Write today for the Childrens Press Correlation Guide and the 
Childrens Press Science Guide—plus the new Fall Catalog 
of all Childrens Press titles. Learn about the exciting “I Want 
To Be” books for beginning readers, the “You” book series 
for older children, and the “Hobby” books for all ages. 


The Children’s Books with Built-In Creative Enjoyment 
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Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 


Press 








We've got you covered! 


No matter where your school is situated in this Commonwealth, you 
are not too far from a KURTZ BROS. office. We are anxious to 
serve and take great pride in the items we offer for sale to schools. 
Too, every purchase from us brings material backed by our 64 years 
in the School Supply and Equipment business in Pennsylvania. 









KURTZ BROS. 


@ CLEARFIELD, PA. 






KURTZ BROS. 
8033 BENNETT ST \ C 
PITTSBURGH 21. PA S 






KURTZ BROS. EASTERN DIVISION 


3304 ARCH STREET 
privave.pnia 4. pa Smee. 










SEND YOUR ORDER TO THE NEAREST OFFICE 


Books Received 


Philosophical Library, Inc., 
New York 16, N. Y.: 
Concise DicTIONARY OF Ho .ipays. Ray- 

mond Jahn. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. Edited by J. 
S. Roucek. $10 

THE TREASURY OF GAMES AND PUZZLES. 
Compiled by Carlton Wallace. $6 

Pren‘ice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J : 
THE TEACHER AND SCHOOL ORGANIZA- 

TION. Third Edition. L.M.Chamber- 
lain and L. W. Kindred. $6.75 

Chas. Scribner's Sons, 597 Fif.h Ave., New 
York. 17, N. Y.: 

BuILDING Our CoMMUNITIES. $2.64 
BuiLpING Our Wor pb. Revised Edi- 
tion. $3.52. C. B. Moore, Gertrude 
M. Lewis, F. B. Painter, and Helen M 
Carpenter. Social Studies Series 


University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. 


15 E. 40th S1., 


A First FRENCH HANDBOOK FOR TEACH- 
ERS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Jack 
Kolbert and Harry Goldby, Assistant 
Professors of French, University of 
Pittsburgh. $3 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc 

St., Princeton, N. J.: 

Biotocgy—A Basic SCIENCE. 

Heiss and R. H. Lape. $4.88 
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The Teacher, from page 56 


votion and interest in each student, 
and second, energy and enthusiasm 


to keep up with them. 


With an eye to the distant future, 


she received a law degree from 


Temple University for “that time 
when my energy might lessen and dis- 
qualify me as a teacher.” 

Yet today, youthful and trim, it 
takes a keen eye to spot Mrs. Mc- 
Collom in a group of students. And 
as for that waning energy, students 
have been overheard to remark, 
“you have to go some to keep up with 
Julia McCollom.” 

One important reason that she has 
passed by many opportunities and re- 
mained in Yeadon is because the 


philosophy of the Yeadon schools 


is her philosophy. And she believes 
it is the philosophy of the town folks, 
not just in word, but in everyday 
deed. 

“We propose that the four agencies, 
home, church, state, and school, share 
the responsibility of educating the 
whole child and of developing him 
within the limits of his ability, into 
a socially responsible and socially 
acceptable person.” 








FOR QUICK PROFITS AND REPEAT SALES 


Sell Betty Ann Peanut Crunch and Creamy 
Mints, packed In attractive 1-Ib. tins. Write 
for sample and details. Beddall Candy 


Co., Collingswood 7, N. J. Since 1940 
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COAL'S POWER 
FLOWS BY WIRE 


Most electricity today is produced by 
burning coal to turn water into steam 
... Steam that drives turbines that spin 
electrical generators. This electricity 
is delivered through power lines to 
homes, schools, industrial plants. 

The use of electric power has grown 
tremendously to meet the energy 
demands of an increasing population, 
expanding industry and higher stand- 
ard of living. And by 1975, it is esti- 
mated that we will be consuming 3 
times as much electricity as we do now! 

As a result, electric power com- 
panies are expected to more than 
double their use of coal, now approxi- 
mately 160 million tons a year. And 
while coal now produces 70% of 
steam-generated electricity, it will 
produce a higher percentage as re- 
serves of other fuels decrease and their 
prices increase. Experts say nuclear 
energy, because of its high cost, will 
contribute only 5% of our electric 
power by 1975. 

In electricity, steel, cement, and a 
thousand other products, coal has 
become vital to our economy. As our 
country grows, we will have even more 
reason to be grateful for our vast re- 
serves of this wondrous resource. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building « Washington 5, D. C. 
FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 


for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


0 Please send me a list of your teaching aids, 


(1 Please send me information on careers in the coal 
industry for my students. 


Name. 


a 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| School 
| 
| 
L 








Street. 





City. 
Position or grade. 
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New Beaks 








Workbook for Algebra One. O. E. Miller 


Material to enrich the introductory course 
in algebra. The workbook covers the topics 
offered in any standard modern textbook 
for Algebra I. Each section begins with a 
definition or explanation that is applied 


and Myrrl Summers. 198 pp. World 


Book Co. $1.32 


HELP FOR RELUCTANT READERS 


and slow learners in corrective 
reading groups in elementary and 
secondary schools. 


17 action-packed stories of famous 
American heroes graded into 5 
readability levels. 


Starting level title* reaches 
down 
down 
down to the low achiever. 


HELP FOR BUSY TEACHERS, T00 


Teachers Guide book for each title. 


Handbook on Corrective Reading for 
use with entire series. 


In a colorful lithographed cover, 
we proudly present a NEW title, 


GRANT MARSH, Steamboat Captain 


A story of high adventure from 
cabin boy to the army’s steamboat 
captain who made the record run 
down the Yellowstone and Mis- 
souri Rivers with the first tragic 
news of Custer’s Last Stand. It’s 
all here—the steamboat men and 
their rivers, settlers, goldminers, 
Custer and the Fighting Seventh 
and Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse 
of the Sioux. Tested by reading 
formulae, this story rates read- 
ability level C. 


the student. 


to a sample problem or two as a guide for 
In addition to the usual drill 
in fundamental operations, the authors in- 
clude numerous verbal problems that re- 
quire mathematical reasoning. 
ress Check Tests at the end of each chapter 
help to determine readiness for the ensuing 
new topics. 


AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 


[ 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, 
Director, The Betts Reading 
Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


Level A (starting level) 
*Portugee Phillips 
Friday—the Arapaho Indian 
Squanto and the Pilgrims 


Level B 
Pilot Jack Knight 
Alec Majors 
Chief Black Hawk 


Level C 
Grant Marsh—Steamboat Captain 
Dan Morgan—Rifleman 
Cowboys and Cattle Trails 
Kit Carson 


Level D 
Buffalo Bill 
Wild Bill Hickok 
Davy Crockett 


Level E 
Daniel Boone 
Fur Trappers of the Old West 
The Rush for Gold 
John Paul Jones 


MARSH 
STEAMBOAT 
CAPTAIN 


Send for FREE colorful U.S. Trails Map and complete 
information on this graded corrective reading program. 


Wheeler Publishing Company 161 East Grand Ave. Chicago 11, Dept. 19 
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The Gang. A Study in Adolescent Behavior. 
H. A. Bloch and Arthur Niederhoffer. 
246 pp. Philosophical Library. $6 

The authors have analyzed the behavior of 
adolescents in a variety of cultures. They 
indicate the sociological and psychological! 
reasons for the organization of adolescent 
groups; the ambitions, objectives, and ideals 
these try to serve; and why such groups be- 
come subverted into predatory gangs in 
certain societies, notably the American 

A detailed case study of a youthful preda- 

tory gang observed over a lengthy period 

is added to confirm the hypothesis pre- 
sented. 


New Dimensions in Counseling Students 
A Case Approach. Carolyn A. Se- 
chrest. 128 pp. Bureau of Publications, 
oo College, Columbia University 
3 

This book hopes to help the school coun- 
selor understand the implications of the 
setting in which he works. Through the use 
of cases, it is possible for the reader to 
identify with the counselors in the cases 
without being exposed to the discomforts 
and hazards of actual problem situations 

The book does not attempt to give the 

counselor the one right answer, but rather 

to help him to think through the process of 
finding an answer for himself. 


Political Ideas of the American Revolution 
d Adams. 224 pp. Barnes & 
Noble. Paper back, $1.50; cloth, 
$3.75 
This third edition brings back a classic 
used in American history since 1922. It 
has a new introduction and commentary 
by Merrill Jensen of the University of Wis- 
consin. The book illuminates the political 
thinking of the founding fathers. It ex- 
plores their ideas about relations to the 
Mother Country, self-government, a written 
constitution, the division of powers, and the 
practical issues that led to the Revolution 
The current edition has significant implica- 
tions for contemporary national and world 
problems. 


English is Our Language. Second Edition. 
Edna L. Sterling, Mabel F. Rice, and 
Katherine V. Bishop. Grade 7, 384 
pp., $2.96. Grade 8, 416 pp., $3.08. 

eat 

This second edition bases the teaching 
of grammar and the fundamentals of English 
usage on what the child wants to know at 
his age period. Each chapter of each book 
has a central theme and organizes the 
grammar and practice in language usage 
around that theme. The books are well 
illustrated. Prose and poetry are used in 
the literary examples. There is practice 
in every type of grammar study and sec- 
tions show how to use the dictionary. 


Poems and Addresses. John Irwin Woodruft. 
102 pp. Illus. Susquehanna University, 
Selinsgrove. $2 

A centennial edition of “Poems and Ad- 
dresses’ by Doctor Woodruff has been 

published by Susquehanna University in a 

limited edition. Doctor Woodruff was the 

author of the teachers’ salary bill of the 

1919 session of the General Assembly. The 

first part of the book consists of poems 

published in 1951. Poems written since 
then appear in Part II, including the 

Centennial Ode on Susquehanna Univer- 

sity. The last section of the book contains 

addresses made by Doctor Woodruff. The 
author, in the Foreword, says: “The pur- 
pose of this publication is to give expression 
to the inner urge to leave something 
tangible relative to my thought-life through 
the years, available to my family and to my 
friends; and to present in the aggregate 
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mee of the spirit that animated my 
fe while I was teaching young men .and 
sung women who came under my instruc- 


These publications may be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing. 


on at Susquehanna University, as well as — ton 25, D.C 
vhen engaged in a public capacity in other 
tields of activity.” 
Miscellaneous 
D 7 ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE AT THE SMITH- 
~ertinent Pamphlets SONIAN. Published by Smithsonian In- 
stitution Distributed by Colortone 
Press, 2412-24 17th St., N. W., Wash- 


National Education Association went’ 


7's TIME For BETTER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHOOSING APPROPRIATE TECHNIQUES. Cur- 


SciENcCE. National Science Teachers riculum Office, Philadelphia Public 
Association. $1 Schools, Parkway at 21st St., Philadel- 
PuBLIC OPINION PoLLS ON AMERICAN 


EDUCATION. Prepared by the NEA Re- 
search Division for the NEA Committee 
on Tax Education and School Finance. | 
$0.15 
[EACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN PUBLIC 
ScHOOoLs, 1958, including State-by-State 
lables. Report of the Eleventh Annual 
National Teacher Supply and Demand 
Study. Research Division. $0.75 
[he above publications may be secured 
from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
LE '¢ 


add reality to 


Originally these tepees were 
developed for playground use 
and caught on so well, teachers 
requested them forclassroomuse. 


Some teachers get several 
tepees for an Indian Village. 


U. S. Government 


Depar:ment of Heal:h, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education 


ADMINISTRATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA- Some use for “play” stories. 
Lg 9 banca oe ee bags Some report use in connection 
“ > I . Oa > Sb) a Z . 
ae ere ee, even, koe. ee with PTA programs. Others 
\NALYSIS OF RESEARCH IN THE TEACHING > es 
oF MartHematics, 1955 and 195€. suggest use for“‘powwows’? to 


which other rooms are invited. 


The tepees are not paper but 
durable fibreboard and oddly 


Bulletin 1958, No. 4. $0.25 
\NALYSIS OF RESEARCH IN THE TEACHING 
oF SciENcE, July, 1955-July, 1956. 





Bulletin 1958, No. 7. $0.25 
[HE BEGINNING TEACHER.  Pieliminary enough seem to be a completely 
Report. A Survey of New Teachers in novel invention as they are the 
the Public Schools, 1956-57. 1958, | If. 
Circular No. 510. $0.40 only se -supporting tepees re- 
COOPERATIVE RESEARCH Projects, Fiscal quiring no poles or other props. 
1957. Bulletin 1958, No. 5. $0.25 
EDUCATION Directory, 1957-58. Part 1, 
Federal Government and States, $0.30. 
Part 2, Counties and Cities, $0.45. Part new HORIZO 


a suggestion 


3, Higher Education, $0.65 
we hope proves helpful 


=DUCATION Fact SHEET, June, 1958 

“=NGINEERING ENROLLMENTS AND DEGREES, 
1957. 1658, Circular No. 516. $0.40 

“NROLLMENT, TEACHERS, AND SCHOOL- 
HOUSING in Full-Time Public Elementary 
and Secondary Day Schools, Fall, 1957 
Circular No. 513, Revised. $0.15 

KNow Your CapITaL City. Bulletin 1958, 
No. 15. $0.30 

ORGANIZED OCCUPATIONAL 
Enrollmen‘s and Graduates, 
Circular No. 512. $1.50 

ORGANIZING DISTRICTS FOR BETTER 
ScHoo.ts. A Summary of School District 
Reorganization Policies and Procedures. 
Bulletin 1958, No. 9. 5 

ScHooL FINANCE AND ScHooL BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT. Responsibilities and Serv- 
ices of State Departments of Education. 
Misc. No. 29. $0.60 

SPEECH CORRECTIONISTS: THE COMPETEN- 
cies THEY NEED FoR THE WorK THEY 
Do. A Report Based on Findings from 
the Study Qualification and Preparation 
of Teachers of Exceptional Children 
Bulletin 1957, No. 19. $0.45 

STATE PLANS UNDER THE LIBRARY SERVICES 
Act. A Summary of Plans and Programs 

for Fiscal 1957 Submitted under Public 

Law 597, 84th Congress. Bulletin 1958, 


CURRICULUMS 
1956, 1958, 


No. 10. $90.30 
STATISTICS OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
AND LUNiversITIES, Year Ended June 
30, 1956. Bulletin 1958, No. 2. $0.50 ease tenseness and 
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COUNSELING USE OF THE STRONG Voca- 
TIONAL INTEREST BLANK Minnesota 


Studies in Student Personnel Work No. 
8 University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. $1.25 

GROWING FROM INFANCY TO ADUL THOOD. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 


32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. $1.10 
GUIDANCE AIDS FOR A STRONGER AMERICA. 
Our World of Flight Series. Illinois 


Curriculum Program—Aviation Educa- 
tion Project. Natioral Aviation Educa- 
tion Council, 1025 Connec ticut Ave., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $0.75 





Novel, child-size tepees 


Indian studies 


Used in classroom, these tepees are a new, low-cost teaching aid that 
highlights any Indian unit for your “squaws” and “braves” —3rd grade, down. 


Scissors and crayons are all 
you need. No glue, tape, pins. 
Youngsters are delighted with 
chance these tepees give them 
for imaginative coloring. The 
cutting out and putting up are 
most simple and permit coopera- 
tive activity for whole class. 


It's an “honest Injun" bargain, 
too, for one dollar brings you: 
1—Tepee and two war bonnets, 
outlined on 42x75” fibreboard; 
2—Indian Unit by teacher in 
Indian country; 3—Authentic 
samples of Indian Writing; 4— 
Mailing Tube to store tepee in 
for next year; 5—Postage paid. 


TO GET THIS CHILD-SIZE TEPEE described— 
89 x 39”"—write TEPEE VILLAGE, Box 1018, 
RS Spokane, Washington; each $1, postpaid. 


The delicious flavor of 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is such a satisfactory 


relax. Enjoy daily; millions do! 
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What specific teaching 
problems can flannel 
hoards solve? 


Well, if you teach any of the follow- 
ing subjects, there’s an Instructo felt 
cut-out set designed to help you vis- 
ualize lessons for your class. 


Arithmetic Fractions 
Language Arts Angles 
Geography Graphs 


Music 





These low-cost sets consist of colorful 
felt shapes and symbols which, be- 
cause of their napped finish, adhere 
to the fibres in the flannel board's 
surface with amazing tenacity. 


That’s the mechanical principle, but 
the teaching principle is recognized 
by leading educators as a well con- 
ceived method of visual education. 


For students, there’s hardly any other 
visual aid that approaches the fun 
and novelty of the flannel board. For 
teachers the flannel board's flexibility 
is important. The teacher is a part of 
a part of the lesson . . . controls the 
pace of the lesson .. . adjusts each 
lesson to the needs of the class. 


If you'd like to learn about flannel 
boards, write for the complete catalog 
of Instructo visual aids. There’s no 
charge. The catalog lists over fifty 
cut-out sets for ‘teaching dozens of 
subjects. 


‘SOLD NATIONALLY THROUGH 
SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALERS 


INSTRUCTOa 


VISUAL AIDS 
—$— 


JACRONDA MFG. CO. 
Dept. 2G 
5449 Hunter St., Phila. 31, Pa. 
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| High Schools and served as ad- 


Notes and News 


E. C. Perry, superintendent of | 
Indiana schools, has resigned to 
accept a position at Somerville, New | 
Jersey. Doctor Perry was secretary | 
of the Pennsylvania Association of | 
District School Superintendents 

RosBert D. FLEISCHER, principal 
of Carnegie High School since 1955, 
has been elected to the same position 
at Greensburg High School. He suc- 
ceeds Samuel W. Jacobs who is now 
assistant superintendent of West- 
moreland County schools. 

D. BRucE ConNerR of New Cum- 
berland is the new principal of New- 
port Union High School. He succeeds 
GERALD WISER, who resigned to 
accept a similar position at Bald 
Eagle Joint High School, near Belle- 
fonte. Mr. Conner has taught in 
New Cumberland Junior and Senior 


ministrative officer for special educa- 
tion in the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction 

OscaR BaLpDwin, who spent his | 
early school days and all of his career 
as an educator in Swatara Township 
schools, is the new principal of Central 
Dauphin High School. 

JOHN Hovsert, for the last three 
years head of the English department 








_ at Central Dauphin, has been named | 


of the Swatara Township Junior High 
School. 

GeEOrGE H. Parkes, who retired 
this year as superintendent of the 


to replace Mr. Baldwin as principal | 
| 
| 


' Williamsport schools, is now an edu- 


| cut. Doctor Parkes 


cational consultant at Gaylord Farm 
Sanatorium, Wallingford, Connecti- 
worked with 


| Gaylord previously while he directed 









the technical institute. 


Local Branches 


Miltona Klinetob, chairman, pre- 
sided at the May 9-10 and June 
13-14 meetings of the Committee on 
Local Branches when plans for the 
Penn Hall Workshop in August, the 
Annual Report Form, and the 1958 
fall leaders schedule were on the 
agenda HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH, 





Secretary 


CATALOGS Young People” 


“Books for Junior and Senior High 
Schools’”” — both with subject 
indexes. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
School Library Dept., Phila. 5, Pa. 


Piselursy 
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| 

Before you buy any books for | 
your school library, send for our | 
GRADED CATALOGS: “Books for | 
(Elementary) and | 





SUMMER STUDY in 


SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Enjoy in ya gon ae company a stimulating 
vacation full of new ideas, new sights, 
sounds and people. Earn academic or in- 
service credit in Education, Languages, 
Literature, Music, Art, History, Geography, 
Sociology under distinguished faculty 
members of U.S. and overseas colleges. 
Visit 6, 8, 10 countries at a cost that makes 
sense—much of it tax-deductible. 


STUDY ABROAD 
250 WEST 57th ST. N@W YORK 19, ©.¥. 
—EUROPE ON A BUDGET— 


Folders now available for our 1959 Economy 
program. 








With trans-Atlantic steamship passage: 


GRAND CIRCLE, 77 days, 18 coun- 
tries; dep. June 6, June 16, July 8... 


STANDARD CIRCLE, 55 days, 13 
countries; dep. June 8, June 20, 
5. SRR erie ere 


$1245 


$1025 


With trans-Atlantic air passage: 


GRAND AIR CIRCLE, 59 days, 17 
countries; dep. June 12, 19, 26.... 


STANDARD AIR CIRCLE, 43 days, 13 
countries; dep. June 15, June 22... 


$1295 


$1095 


Britain, Scandinavia, Italy in all itineraries. 

Luxury motorcoach transportation; excellent hotels 
and meals; sightseeing and 
absolutely inclusive. 
throughout. 


entertainment, prices 
Tours expertly conducted 











a POO BX 199. NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA mmm 


THE COMPLETE MODERN TEST PROGRAM 


Newly Revised 
American School 


Achievement Tests 


* Kindergarten through 9th Grade 


* Complete Norms 


* Self-scoring and time-saving 


* Equivalent Forms D, E, F, and G 


* Distinguished Authorship 


* Complete Manuals 


*% New Type and Illustrations 


% Easy to Administer 


Material including a full description of 
the AMERICAN SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Est. 1885 
Dept.3-A, 345 Calhoun St., Cincinnati 19,0. 
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HERE’S NON-CANCELLABLE 


Hospital — Surgical 
Sickness — Accident 


Protection for 


TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN ONE INDIVIDUAL POLICY 


At Surprisingly Low Rates 


TPM’S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 


“TAILOR-MADE” 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


r Teachers . . . Ag: & to ¢ 


Sire) CA CFiILAR 
YON -CANCELLABLE 


ANTEED RENEWAL 


For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 
TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 
¢ « Serving Teachers Since 1912 «+ « 











New Books by 
Pennsylvania 
Authors 


By Dorothea W. Blair 


ROGER: 

A MOST UNUSUAL RABBIT 
The engaging story of a rabbit who 
became Court Painter. Illustrated 
in color by Hilary Knight, artist of 
Eloise. Gr 3-6 $2.50 


By Elizabeth Honness 


MYSTERY OF THE 
WOODEN INDIAN 
A Cigar-store Indian brings special 
excitement to Christmas holidays. 
Illus. by Dorothy Morse. 
Gr 4-6 $2.50 


By Nancy Titus 
THE RIGHT ONE 


A teen-age novel of a girl’s high 
school romance. Gr 7-9 $2.75 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





Bayley 


Ne 
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Necrology 


| Witpur E. 


JOSEPH J. LOwDEN, director of edu- 
cation extension, Pennsylvania 
State University, June 20 

E. VerA HALcrast, teacher in Pitts- 
burgh schools for 31 years before 
her retirement, July 31 

F. GLapys QUINN, teacher in the 
Bryant school, Philadelphia, July 
25 

DarRRELL S. McCoy, instructor at 
Allegheny Vocational High School, 
Pittsburgh, June 29 

Mrs. ANGELINE E. F1rTKO, Gibsonia, 
teacher in George Washington ele- 
mentary school, Richland Town- 
ship, Allegheny County, June 25 

MARGARETTA DOUGHERTY, teacher 
in Harrisburg schools before her 
retirement a year ago, June 30 

FLORENCE ROSENBAUER, kindergar- 
ten teacher in Brookline, Alle- 
gheny County, for 38 years, July | 

OLIVERETTA Basu, 
elementary school, Pittsburgh, July 
l 

Mrs. ELizaABETH S. Hit, 84, ele- 
mentary teacher for 38 years in 


Inside front cover 


teacher in Allen 


Highspire and Middletown, August | 


6 
CoLvINn, biology 
science teacher at Peabody High 
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FABULOUS, NEW 


S-Ft. Long Balloons 


NTO A ag SHAPES! 
GRATES DACHSUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


Add 25 
Made of f ) tn 
or and 
Handling 


Live Latex 
Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 

Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this size 
usually sell up to 25c eac 

Send only $1 now. Plus 25c postage and handling 
for 200 in a variety of gay colors! Supply limited at 
this low price, so order several sets NOW for GUAR- 
ANTEED PROMPT meee 4 MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE Compiete Instructions 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 


Dept. B-75, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L.I., N.Y 





NEWEST work in the field of Developmental 
Reading 
AUTHORITATIVE— —written by Reading Im- 
provement experts at Purdue University and 
Indianapolis schools. 
DESIGNED for the experienced teacher without 
specialized reading training who wants to become 
active in this fiel 
COMPLETE INFORMATION 
@how to set up a Reading Improvement Labora- 
tory 
@how to organize and 
programs 
@what materials, books and equipment are nec- 
essary including 30 complete lesson plans 


The HANDBOOK FOR INSTRUCTORS 
IN DEVELOPMENTAL READING 
in Secondary School and College PRICE $5.00 


PSYCHOTECHNICS INC. 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


administer reading 











PLASTIC-COVERED 
CHALK 


Each piece of ‘‘Clean-Chalk” has its own protective 
covering. eeps hands dust-free. Prevents break- 
age when dropped. Can be sharpened on pencil 
sharpener or peeled back by hand. 25 piece box — 
white $1.00, yellow *- 10, assorted colors $1.20 per 
box. Postage prepai 
THE CLEAN-CHALK COMPANY 

705 Ww. Third Street Muscatine, lowa 








Here’s how amazing 
< _\ E-Z Grader 
=" cuts your 
scoring 
time 91% 


After checking papers, set E-Z Grader slide 
at total number of problems...read precise 
percentage score under number of wrong 
answers. That's all there is to it... no 
long, tiring paper work . . . no mistakes, no 
disputes .. . actually saves you hours every 
week. Used and endorsed by teachers of all 
grades, all subjects, all reporting methods. 
Start now to enjoy trouble-free scoring 
with the amazing E-Z Grader. Order today! 
READ WHAT THIS DELIGHTED 
TEACHER SAYS ABOUT E-Z GRADER. 
THOUSANDS MORE AGREE with HER. 
EK. C. of Virginia says “ . a tremendous 
help. I want some of my school teacher 
friends to enjoy them too!” 





ORDER Now! E-Z GRADER GUARANTEED 
TO SATISFY OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
The E-Z Grader Co., Dept. S 

28999 Gates Mills Blvd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 


Please rush......E-Z Grader(s) @ $1.00 by 


Stra cainnsdbiedwssubddadccedsedaduscesenane 


Aa 


10% discount on orders of 10 or more 


i Riictsntcaies cas Zone.... 
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School, Pittsburgh, for 15 years, 
August 9 

WILLIAM R. ZIMMERMAN, § assistant 
superintendent of Dauphin County 
schools for more than 25 years be- 
fore his retirement six years ago, 
August 9 

Mary FaHerty, teacher in McKees 
Rocks schools for 32 years, August 

EuLaA Barr, acting head of the 
English Department of Lower Mer- 
ion Township High School and 
teacher since 1927, August 12 

MARGARET GROH of Jonestown, 
teacher at Lickdale elementary 
school in Lebanon County, August 

SarRA Douc as, retired Pittsburgh 
school teacher, August 20 

Ciara M. SCHUDDEMAGE, — Harris- 
burg, retired teacher, August 26 

WaLTER S. SAMPLE, JR., Phoenix- 
ville band director, July 9 

Danie E. Lewis, teacher in Hershey 
High School, July 

Mrs. CATHERINE MATTHEWS WIL- 
LIAMS, librarian, Dunbar Township 
High School, Fayette County, Aug- 
ust 23 , 

ADALINE ALTMAN, teacher in Pitts- 
burgh and Turtle Creek schools 
for 48 years before her retirement 
in 1945, September 4 

HELEN CLELAND, librarian at Ger- 
mantown High School and former 
librarian at William Penn and 
Overbrook High Schools, Phila- 
delphia, August 22 

IvAN E. NeEwpHER, vice principal 
of Reading High School since 
1946 and a member. of the faculty 
since 1931, August 30 


Calendar 


October  1-2- 

Harrisburg 

October 3—Midwestern District, New 
TEACHERS 


ADAMS Uxcicy 


605 14th St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Member NATA—Now in our 20th year. 


Positions Now 


$4,000 — $6,200 


Education Congress, 














Castle 
October 6-8—Pennsylvania Congress 


of Parents and Teachers, State 
Conv., Erie 
October 8-10—Schoolmen’s Week, 


4oth Annual Meeting, University 
of Pa., Philadelphia 

October 8-1 |— Western District, Pitts- 
burgh 

October 9-10—Central District, Clear- 
field 

October 10—Eastern District, Bethle- 
hem 

October | 1|—General Pulaski Day 

October | 3-14—Central-Western Dis- 
trict, Indiana 

October 16-17—Northeastern Dis- 
trict, Hazleton 


October 16-18—Pa. Speech Assn. 
Convention, Roosevelt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh 

October 17-18—Pa. School Press 


Assn., Boyertown Area Sr. High 
School 

October 20-——Northwestern District, 
Erie 

October 24—William Penn Day 

October 24-25—Industrial Arts Assn. 
of Pa., Annual Conf., Community 
Inn and Community Bldg., Her- 
shey 

October 24-25—Classroom Teachers 
Conference, Bedford Springs Hotel 

October 27-28—Pa. Branch, National 
Assn. of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, Harrisburg 

October 28-30—Pa. Assn. of Chief 
School Administrators, Fall Conf., 
Buck Hill Falls 

October 30-November I—Pa. State 
School Directors and School Board 


Secretaries Associations, Annual 
Conv., Harrisburg 

October 31-November !—Tri-State 
Business Education Assn., Pitts- 
burgh 

October 31-November 2—Elemen- 


tary School Principals Assn. of 
PSEA Conference, Buck Hill Falls 

November 8—Southeastern District, 
Bensalem Township H.S., Corn- 
wells Heights 

November 8—Southern District, Car- 
lisle 

November 9-15—American Educa- 
tion Week 

November 14-15—TIn-service Teach- 





TEACHERS—We have officially listed hundreds of splendid positions—Elementary 


—Secondary—College. 


hy not investigate these through us? Our many years of experience 


in placing teachers—over thirty years under the same management—give you expert guidance— 
so important in seeking a position. Write immediately. ‘Why put your future—so important to you 


—in inexperienced hands” 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to THE 


205 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


78th Year 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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ers Conference, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown 

November 14-15—Department of 
Higher Education Conf., Harris- 
burger Hotel, Harrisburg 

November 16-18—Department of Su- 
pervision and Curriculum, Fall 
Conf., Penn Sherwood Hotel, Phila- 
delphia 

November 17-20—American School 
Food Service Assn., Annual Conv., 
Philadelphia 

November 28-29—National Council 
for Geographic Education, Annual 
Meeting, Statler Hotel, New York 
City 

December 4-6—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn., Annual Conf., Harrisburg 

December | 1-13—Pa. State Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Annual Conv., Penn- 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 

December 29-30—National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, Shera- 
ton McAlpin Hotel, New York 
City 

December 29-3 1—PSEA Annual Con- 
vention, Harrisburg 

1959 

February 7-11—Annual Conv., Na- 
tional Assn., Secondary School 
Principals, Philadelphia 

February 8-10—NEA Dedication 
Days 

February 14-19—American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, Na- 
tional Conv., Atlantic City, N. J. 

March 29-April 3—Annual Study 
Conf., Assn. for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri 

April 9-11—Speech Assn. of the 
Eastern States, 50th Annual Conv., 
Henry Hudson Hotel, New York 
City 

April 10-1 1—North Central Regional 
Conf., Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA, Detroit, Michigan 

April 12-18—National Library Week 

April 17-18—Fourteenth Annual Pa. 
School Librarians Conf., State 
Teachers College, Kutztown 

April 23-25—Pa. Forensic and Music 
League State Contests 

April 24-25—Student Education Assn. 
of Pa., State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock 

May 4-10—National Music Week 

June 21-25—National Conf., National 
Assn. of Student Councils (Di- 
vision of National Assn. of Sec- 
ondary School Principals), Pitts- 
burgh 


| June 28-July 3—NEA Convention, 


St. Louis 
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GiiGifg SIGN OF GOOD TASTE...nvervwners 


REG U S PaT ¢ 








IN TOKYO, TOO...THE GOOD TASTE THE WHOLE WORLD ENJOYS 


Wherever you travel around the globe—you will find Coca-Cola— 


best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. @ In more than 


100 countries, the famous taste of Coke—its purity, wholesomeness 


and quality are recognized and acclaimed. 


**COKz*? 1S A REGISTERED TRADE-MAK. COPYRIGHT 1953 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 
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College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg Atypical Education and Business Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California Atypical Education and Industrial Arts Michael Duda 
Cheyney Home Economics and Industrial Arts James H. Duckrey 
Clarion Library Science Paul G. Chandler 
- Stroudsburg Health Education LeRoy J. Koehler 
Edinboro Art Education Thomas R. Miller 
Indiana _ Art, Business, Home Economics and Music Willis E. Pratt 
Kutztown Art Education and Library Science Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music Education Lewis W. Rathgeber 
Millersville Industrial Arts and Library Science D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg Business Education Ralph E. Heiges 


Norman Weisenfluh 
Charles S. Swope 


dary school positions. 


Health Education 
Health Education and Music Education 


1 + 


Slippery Rock 
West Chester 


All the colleges prepare teachers for 





y and 


REGULAR COLLEGE YEAR — TWO SEMESTERS — September 
to May, inclusive. SUMMER SESSIONS (Twelve Weeks) 


TEACHERS ARE INDEE) 
IMPORTANT PEOPLE 
AND 


Yes! There is a career for you in teaching . . . 
Attend one of Pennsylvania’s fourteen Teachers Col- 
. . Attain the Bachelor of Science degree and 
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leges . 
a Commonwealth teaching certificate . . 
highly qualified faculty . . . Participate in diversified 
athletic, recreational, social, and cultural activities .. . 


Study from wide range of specialized fields .. . | 


. Learn from | 


a 


a 
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Obtain broad cultural background and professional | 


know-how . . . Gain teaching proficiency from labora- | 
tory experiences and student teaching . . . Accelerate 


graduation through summer sessions . . 


ment services . . . Pay nominal cost for your educa- 


. Use place- | 


tion at about $700 per academic year for basic fee, ¢ 


room, board, and laundry . . . Write for further in- 7g 


formation to the Presidents of the Teachers Colleges 


listed ... 


YOUR FUTURE CAN BE IN TEACHING 
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